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are to the Political Bo- 
dies of Civil Societies, 
what the VatalSpirits and 
Life it ſelf are to the Na- 
tural Bodies of Anima- 
ted Creatures; and as thoſe that ſtudy 
the Anatomy of Dead Carkaſſès mav 
{ce, that the chief Organs and niceſt 
Springs more immediately required 
to continue the Motion of our Ma- 
chine, are not hard Bones, ſtrong 
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Muſcles and Nerves, nor the ſmooth | 
white Skin that ſo beautifully covers | 
them, but ſmall trifling Films and 
little Pipes that are either over- 
look d, or elſe ſeem inconſiderable to | 
Volgar Eyes; ſo they. that examine | 
into the Nature of Man, abſtra& 
from Art and Education, may obſerve, 
t hat what renders him a Sociable A- 
nimal, confifts not in his deſire of 
Company, good Nature, Fity, Affa- 
bility, and other Graces of a fair Out- 
ſide ; but tbat his vileſt and moſt 
hareful Qualities are the malt neceſſa- 
Ty Accompliſhments to fit him for the 
largeſt, and according to the World, 
the happieſt and moſt flouriſhing So- 
cieties. 
The following Fable, in which what 
1 have taid is ſet forth. at large was 
printed above e gat Years ago In a Six- 
penny Pamphlet call'd, The Grumblirgh 
live; or Knav 5 turn'd Honeff | ; and be— 
ing ſoon after Pyrated, cry « about the 
Sreects in a Halt penny Sheer, Since 
-the tirſt publiſhing of it 4 have met 
with 1everal that either wiltully' or 
| ignorantly 


öince 
met 


„ OL 
antlyl 


| reprinted, ſome way or other to in- 


| Rhime, and Iam in reallity puzled . 


The PREFACE: 
ignorantly miſtaking the Deſign 
would have it, that the Scope of it 
was a Satyr upon Virtue and Mora- 
lity, and the whliole wrote for the 
Encouragement of Vice. This made, 
me reſolve whenever it ſhould be 


form the Reader of the real Intent 
this little Poem was wrote with. I, 
do not dignify theſe few looſe Lines 
with the Name of Poem, that I would 
have the Reader expect any Poetry 
in them, but barely becauſe they are 


hat name to give them; for they are 
neither Heroick nor Paſtoral, Satyr, 
Burleſque nor Heioi- comick; to be - 
Tale they want Probability, and the 
whole is rather too long for a Fable. 
All I can ſay of them is, that they 
are a Story told in Dogrel, whieh 
without the leaſt deſign of being 
witty, I have endeavour to do in as 
eaſy and familiar a Manner as I was 
able: Tre Reader ſhall be welcome 

to. call them what he pleaſes, *Twas..: 
laid. of Montagne, that he was pretty 
| A:3:. welt 
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well vers'd in the DefeAs of Mankind 
but unacquainted with the Excellen- 
cies of Humane Nature: If I fare 
no worſe, I ſhall think my {elf well 
| WhatCountry ſoever in the Uni- 
verſe is to be underſtood by the 


Bee-Hive repreſented here, it 1s evi- | 


dent from what is ſaid of the Laws 
and Conſtitution of it, the Glory, 
Wealth, Power and Induſtry of its 
Inhabitants, that it muſt be a large, 


rich and warlike Nation that is hap- . 
pily governed by a limitcd Monarchy, 


The Satyr therefore to be met with 
ja the following Lines upon the ſeve- 
ral Profeſſions and Callings, and al. 


moſt every Degree and Station of 


People was not made to injure and 
point at particular Perſons, but only 


to ſhew the Vileneſs of the Ingredi- 


ents that all together compoſe the 
wholeſome Mixture of a well or- 
der'd Society; in order to extol the 
wonderful Power of Political Wiſdom, 
of which ſo beautiful a 
Machine is rais'd from the moſt con- 


tem ꝑt ible 


The PREFACE: 


3 KWemptible Branches. For the main 
n- eſign of the Fable, (as it is breefly- 
re @&:plain'd in the Moral) is to ſhew 
ii he Impoſſibility of enjoying all the 


Woſt elegant Comforts of Life that 
Fre to be met with in an induſtrious, 
wealthy and powerful Nation, and 
Wt the ſame time be bleſs'd with all 
„„ he Virtue and Innocence that can be 
Pyiſn'd for in a Golden Age; from 
hence to expoſe the Unreaſonable- 
neſs and Folly of thoſe, that deſirous: 


p- Jyf being an opulent and flouriſhing: 
y, People, and wonderfully greedy after 
eh {Þ!! the Benefits they can receive as 
e uch, are yet always murmuring at 
al. and exclaiming againſt thoſe Vices 
of nd Inconveniencies, that from the 
ad Peginning of the World to this pre- 
ly ent Day, have been inſeparable from 
i- ll Kingdoms and States that ever 
* ere fam'd for Strength, Riches and 
r. Politeneſs at the ſame time. 

he To do this, I firſt {lightly touch upon 
n, me of the Faults and Corruptions 
- he ſeveral Profeſſions and Callings 
n- Pre generally charg'd with. After that 
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1 ſhew that thoſe very Vices of every | in 
Particular Perſon by skilful Manage- MW 2! 
ment were made ſubferyient*to the ar 
Grandeur and worldly Happineſs of the ſel 
whole. Laſtly, by ſetting forth what f Vi 
of neceſſity muſt be the conſequence I for 
of general Honeſty and Virtue and arc 
National} Temperance, Innocence and flo 
Content, I demonſtrate that if Man- pat 
kind could be cured of the Failings Ml ie 
they are Naturally ' guilty of they Ea. 
would ceaſe to be capable of beng ſee 
rais d into ſuch vaſt, potent and poite gte 
Societies, as they have been under the kin 
ſeveral great Common-wealths and 1 + 1 
Monarchies that have flouriſh'd ſince ¶ pea 
the Creation, r 
If you ask me why I have done all ter 
this, cui bons? And what Good theſe ther 
Notions will produce; truly beſides the mar 
Reader's Diverſion, I believe none at M2oty 
all; but if I was ask'd what Naturally {Wand 
ought to be expected fromꝰ em, I wou'd Ithei 
anlwer, That in the firſt Place the Peo» Mv0Uu: 
ple, who continually find Fault with o- bett 
thers, by reading them, would be M.1 ri1 


taught to look at home, and examin- 1 
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ing their own Conſciences, be made 
aſham'd of always railing at what they - 
are more. or. leſs guilty of them-! 
ſelvcs; and that; in the next, thoſe 
who are ſo fond of the Eaſe and'Com- 
forts, and reap all the- Benefits that - 
are the Conſequence of a great and 
flouriſhing Nation, would learn more 
patiently to ſubmit to thoſe Inconve- 
niencies which no Government upon 
Earth can remedy, when they ſnould 
ſee the Impoſſibility of enjoying any 
great ſhare of the firſt, without parta- 
king likewiſe of the latte. 
This I ſay ought naturally to be ex- 
pected from the publiſhing of theſe No- 
tions, if People were to be made bet- 
ter by any thing that could be ſaid to 
them; but Mankind having for ſo 
many Ages remain'd ſtill the ſame, 
notwithſtanding the many inſtructive 
and elaborate Writings, by which 
their Amendment has been endea- 
vour'd, I am not ſo vain as to hope for 
better ſucceſs from o inconſiderable a. 
Rien. 153] 


a 5 Having c 


The PREFACE. f 
Having allow'd the ſmall Advantage tn 
this little Whim is likely to produce, pr 
I think my ſelf oblig'd to ſhew, that it an 
cannot be prejudicial to any; for what > 
is publiſhed, if it does no good, ought 
at leaſt todo no harm : In order to this 
I have made ſome Explanatory Notes, | 
to which the Reader will find himſelf 
refer'd in thoſe Paſſages that ſeem to 
be moſt liable to Exceptions. 

The Cenſorious that never ſaw 
the Grumbling Hive, will tell me, | 
that whatever I may talk of the 
Fable, it not taking up a Tenth part 
of the Book, was only contrivd to | 
introduce the Remarks ; that inſtead 
of clearing up the doubtful or ob- 
ſcure Places, I have only pitch'd upon | 
ſuch as J had a Mind to expatiate i; lly 
upon; and that far from ſtriving 


to extenuate the Errors committed TI 
before I have made Bad worſe, and Zona 
ſhewn my ſelf a more bare-fac'd 58 


Champion for Vice, in the rambling 
Digreſſions, than I had done in the 
Fable irlelf, rega 
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I ſhall ſpend no time in anſwering - | 


ge Mtheſe Accuſations; where Men are 
Ce Mprejudic'd, the beſt Apologies are loſt ; 
It Mand I know that thoſe who think it 
at Criminal to ſuppoſe a neceſſity of 
ht vice in any Caſe whatever, will ne- 
his ver be reconcil'd to any part of the 
es, Performance; but if this be tho- 
elf roughly examin'd all the Offence it 
to Mean give, muſt reſult from the wrong 


nferences that may perhaps be drawn 


aw from it, and which I defire no body 
ne, to make. When J aſſert, that Vices 


are inſeparable from great and potent 
Societies, and that it is impoſſible 
their Wealth and Grandeur ſhould 
lubſiſt without, I do not ſay that the 


ob- particular Members of them who are 
pon Aguilty of any ſhould not be conting- 
ate Wally reprov'd, or not be punifh'd for 
_ them when they grow into Crimes. 

ted | 


There are, I believe, few People in 
London, of thoſe that are at any times 
Wiorcd to go a foot, but what could 
wiſh the Streets of it much cleaner 
Wthan generally they are; whilſt they 
regard nothing but their own Cloathis 
* - pam 
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they will hardly ever wiſh to ſee 


that muſt ſupply ſuch an infinite 
number of Trades and Handicrafts, | 


The PREFACE 
and private Conveniency ; but When © con! 
once they come to conſider, that stre 
what offends them is the reſult of ¶ Coſt 


the Plenty, great Traffick and Opu- rem 
lency of that mighty City, if they Wl 


Wit 1: 
W ſhor 
is 1 
the Streets of it leſs dirty. For if if a 
we mind the Materials ot all forts MW wha 
that 
inſe 
as are always going for ward; the vaſt den; 
quantity of Victuals, Drink and Fewel IF drar 
that are daily conſum'd in it, and wee 
the Waſte and Superfluities that muſt wit! 
be prod ue d from them; the multi- Blac 


bave any Concern in its Welfare, 


tudes of Horſes and other Cattle that | B 
are always dawbing the Streets, the MW Inte 
Carts, Coaches and more heavy Car- Que 
xiages that are perpetually wearing MW thou 
and breaking the Pavement of them, No 
and above all the numberleſs ſwarm ſtin! 
of People that are continually har- IW eſtec 
raſſing and trampling through every Gro 
part of them If, llay, we mind all mar 
theſe, we ſhall find that every Mo- Gre 
ment muſt produce new Filth, and ask' 
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The PREFACE. 
en conſidering how far diſtant the great 
at streets are from the River ſide, what 
of MCoſt and Care ſoever be beſtow'd to 
u- remove the Naſtineſs almoſt as faſt as 
cy Wir is made, it is impoſſible London 
re, ſhould be be more cleanly before it 
ce is leſs flouriſhing. Now would Iask 
11 45 if a good Citizen, in con ſideration of 
rts what has been ſaid, might not affert, 
ire that dirty Streets are a neceſſary Evil 
ts, öypſcparable from the Felicity of Lan- 
aſt den; withone being the leaſt hin- 
vel drance to the cleaning of Shoes, or 
nd e of Streets, and oon ſequently 
uſt without any Prejudice either to the 
ti-¶ Blackguard or the Scavingers. 
"at WF But if, without any regard to the 
he Wl Intereſt or Happineſs of the City, the 
ar- Queſtion was put, What Hlace L 
ng WE thought moſt pleaſant to walk in? 
m, No body can doubt but before the. 
rm | Rinking” Streets of London, I would 
ar- {MW eftcem a fragrant Garden, or a ſhady 
ry Grove in the Country. In the ſame 
all manner, if laying aſide all worldly 
Jo- Greatneſs and Vain Glory, I ſhould be 
nd I ask'd where thought! it * moſt pro- 
bable 
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bable that Men might enjoy true Per 
Happineſs, I would prefer a ſmall I 

aceable Society, in which Men s 
neither envy'd nor eſteem'd by Neigh- FS 
bours, ſhould be contented to live e 


upon the Natural Product of the Spot 
they inhabit, to a vaſt multitude a- 
bounding in Wealth and Power, that 
ſhould always be conquering others by 
their Arms Abroad, and debauching 
themſelves by. Foreign Luxury ar 
Home, | | 
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AGE 3. Line 19 dela s in Converts, p. 10. 
1. 20. for Cer monizing, read Ser monh ing 

P. 15. l. 10. af ter Forces r. kept. p. 20. for their t. 

the. p. 22,1. 10. for to them, r. ſomè. p. 35. J. 26, 

r. re joycing. p 89. l. 27, dele not. p. 124. |. after. 

| haly T and. p. 130. I. 6. r. rea ſonable. p. 164. l. 
15 I. the Speniſh. p. 216. I. 12, r. Sers, 
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Grumbling Hive: 


KN Av ES turn'd Honeſt. 


SeaAcious Hive well ſtockt with 
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N That liv'd in Luxury and Eaſe , 
85 7 wr And yet as fam'd for Laws and 
27 5 AArms, 
4 48 yielding large ard early 

| (Swarms; 
Was counted the great Nurſery _ 


Oi Sci:nces and Induſtry. 

No Bees had better Government, 

More Fickleneſs, or leſs Content: 

They were not Slaves to Ty ranny, 

Nor rul'd by wild Democracy; © 
B | But 


The Reader is delird to correct ( 


the tollowing ERRATA. 


AGE 3. Line 19 dela s in Converts. p. 10. 

I. 20. for Cermonizing, read Ser moni ng 
p. 15. l. 10. af ter Forces r. kept. p. 20. for their t. 
tbe. p 22. J. 10. for to them, r. ſomèe. p. 35. 1. 26. 
r. rejoycing. p 89. l. 27, dele not. p. 124. |. after. 
Holy T and. p. 130. 1. 6. r. reaſonable, p. 164. l. 
15 r. the Spaniſh. p. 216. 1. 12, I, Sets. 
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. 4 And yet as fam'd for Laws and 
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: As yielding large ard early 
| (Swarms; | 
>& > counted the great Nurſery _ 


Of Sci-nces and Induſtry. 

No Bees had better Government, 
More Fickleneſs, or leſs Content: 
They were not Slaves to Tyranny, 
Nor rul'd by wild Democracy; _ 


B But 
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But Kings, that.could not wrong, becauſe 


Pheir Power was deer by Laus. 


THESE Inſe cts liv'd like Men, and all 
Our Actions they perform'd in ſmall: 
They did whatever's done in Town, 
And what belongs to Sword or Gown; | 
Tho' tw Artful Works, by nimble Slight 
Of minute Limbs, ſcap'd Humen Sight; 
"Yet we've no Engines, Labourers, 
Ships, Ciſtles, Arms, Artificers, 
Craſt, Science, Shop, or Inſtrument, 
But they had an Equivalent: | 
Which, fince their Language is unknown, 
zuſt be call'd, as we do our own, 
As grant, that among other Things, 
They wanted Dice; yet they had Kings; 
And thoſe had Guardsz from whence we may 
juſtly conclude, they had-ſome Play; 
Uale(s a Regiment be ſhewn 
Of Soldiers, that make uſ&of none. 


VAs＋ Nambers throng'd the fruitful NHive; 
Vet thoſe vaſt Numbers made 'em thrire; 
Millions endeavouring to ſupp'y 

Each other's Euſt and Vanity; 
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Whiſt other Millions were employ'd, 
To ſee their Handy-works deſtroy'd ; 


1 
3 


They furniſh'd half the Univerſe;/ 


| Yet had more Work than Labourers. 


Some with vaſt Stocks, and little Pains 


| Jump'd into Buſineſs of great Gains; 


And ſome were damn?d to Sythes and Spades, 
And all thoſe hard laborious Trades ; 5 

Where willing Wretches daily ſweat, . 

And wear out Strength and Limbs to eat: 
A) Whilſt others follow'd Miſteries, 

To which few Folks bind *Prentices 3 


That want no Stock, but that of Braſs, 


And may ſet up without a Croſs; 

As Sharpers, Paraſites, Pimps, Players, 
Pick-Pockets, Coiners, Quacks,.South-Sayers, 
And all thoſe that in Enmity, 

With downright Working, cunningly 
Converts to their own .Uſe the Labour 

Of their good Natur'd heedleſs Neighbour, 
(B)Theſe were call'd Knaves, but bar the N ame 


The grave Induſtrious were the ſame: 


All Trades and Places knew ſome Cheat, 
No Cal ing was without Deceit. 
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Tres Lawyers, of whoſe Art the Baſis, . 
Was raiſing Feuds and ſplitting Caſes, 
Oppoſed all Regiſters, that Cheats 
Might make more Work with dipt Eſtates 5 
As wer't unlawful, that one's own, 
Without a Law. Suit, ſhould be known, 
They kept off Heatings wilfully, 
Ts finger the refreſhing Fee ; 
And to defend a wicked Cauſe, 
Examin'd and ſurvey'd the Laws, 
As Burglars Shops and Ha uſes do, | 
To find out where they'd beſt break through, 


PursiclAxs valu'd Fame and Wealth 
Above the drooping Patient's Health, 
Or their own Skill: The greateſt Part 
Srudy'd, inftead of Rules of Art, 
Grave penſive. Looks, and dull Behaviour, 
To gain ti Apothecary's Favour; 
The Praiſe of Mid- wives, Priefts and all, 
That ſerv'd at Birth or Funeral. 
To bear with tk'cver-talking Tribe, 
And hear my Lady's Aunt preſeride; ; 
With formal Smile, and kind How d'ye, 
To fawn on all the Family; | 


And, 


If the 
Tho*ſ 
Had J. 
Some 
Other. 


7 
And, which of al the greateft Curſe 15 8. | 
T* endure th* Impertinence of Nurſes, 


Artic the many Priefts of Foves | © 

| Hir'd to draw Bleſſings from Above, 
Some few were I earn'd and Eloquene, 

But thouſands Hot and Ignorant :. - 

Yet all pafs'd Muſter that could hide 

Their Sloth, Luſt, Avarice and Pride; 

For which they were as fam'd as Taylors 

For Cabbage, or for Brandy, Sailors: 

Some Meagre look'd, and meanly clad,... 

Would myſtically pray for Bread, 

Meaning by that an ample Store, 

Yet litfrally.receiv'd no more; 

And, whilft theſe holy Drudges ſtarvd, 

Some lazy Ones, for which they ſery'd, 

Indulg'd their Eaſe; with all the Graces | 

Ot Health and Plenty in their Faces» 
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(C.) Tas Soldiers, that were forc'd to kde, 
If they ſurviv'd, got Honour by't; | 
Tho*ſome, that ſhunn'd the bloody Fray, 
? Had Limbs ſhot off, that ran away: 
Some Valliant Gen'rals fought the Foe; 
Others took Bribes to let them go: | 
= 5. Some 
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And, 


Some ventur'd always where *twas warm, 


Loft now a Leg, and then an Arm; = BU? 
Till quite diſabled; and put by, W The \ 
They liv'd on half their Salary ; They 
Whilft others never came in Play, W Was © 
And ſtaid at Home for double Pay. Sophi 
Of Ge 

T#z1n Kings were ſery'd, but Knaviſhty Tho? 

Cheated by their own Miniftr7 Who 

Many, that for their Welfare flaved, | 

Robbing the very Crown they ſaved : Jus 
Penſions were ſmall, and they liv'd high, By Bl 

Yet boaſted of their Honeſty. Her | 
| Calling, whene'er they ſtrain'd their Right, Had « 
: The fl pp'ry Trick a Ferquifitezs _ | And, 
And when Folks underftood their Cant, | When 
1 They chang#d that for Emolument; | Prete 
. Unwilling to be ſhort or plain, . In M 
In any thing concerning Gain: 1 Tho? 
j D.) For there was not a Bee but would Wer 
| Get more, I won't ſay, than he ſhould ; Yet, 
: But then he dar'd to let them know, Chec 
1 (E.) That pay'd tor't, as your Gamefters do, That 
That, tho' at fair Play, ne'er will own Wer 
Eefore the Loſers what they ve won — 
| | AS | ut. 
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zor who can all their Frauds repeat? 
he very Stuff, which in the Street 
They ſold for Dirt t'enrich the Ground, 

was often by the Buyers found 
Sophiſticated with a quarter | 
Of Good. for nothing Stones and Mortar: 
Tho' Flail had little Cauſe to mutter, 
Who ſold the other Salt for Butter. 2 

pries her ſelf, bam-d for fair Dealing, 
By Blindneſs had not loft her Feeling; ED 
Her luft and, which the Scales ſhould bels, EL 
Had often dropt em, brib'd with Gold; 7 
And, tho' ſhe ſeem'd Impartial, 
Where Puniſhment was corporal, 
Pretended to a reg'lar Courſe, 5 
In Murther, and all Crimes af Force; 58 5 
Tho' ſome, firſt Pillory'd for Cheating, 85 | 
Were hang'd in Hemp of their own beating; 
Yet, it was thought, the Sword ſhe bore 
Check'd but the Deſp'rate and the Poor; 
That, urg'd by meer Neceſſity, 
Were ty'd up to the wretched Tree 
For Crimes, which not deſerv'd . — 
But to ſecure the Rich and Great. | 
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Tuvs every Part was full of Vice, 
Yet the whole Mals a Paradice; 
Flatter'd in Peace, and fear'd in Wars, 
They were th'Eſteem of Foreigners, 
And laviſh of their Wealth and Lives, 
The Ballance of all other Hives, 
Such were the Bleſſings of that State; 


Their Crimes conſpir'd to make them Great: op 


(F. And Vertue, who from Politicks 
Held learn'd a Thouſand cunning Tricks, 
Was, by their happy Influence, 

Made Friends with Vice: And ever ſince 
(G.) The worſt of all the Mul itude, 

Did ſomething for the Common Good. 


Tuts was the State*s-Craft, that maihtain'd. 
The Whole, of which each Part complain'd: 
This, as in Muſick Harmony, 

Made Jarrings in the main agree; 
(A.) Parties directly oppoſite, 

Aſſiſt each other, as *cwere for Spight; 
And Temp'rance with Sobriety,, 
Serve Drunkenneſs and Gluttony. 


(J.) Tus Root of Evil Avarice, 
That damn'd ill-natur'd banefull Vice, 
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Was Slave to Prodigality, 


(x.) That noble Sin; (T.) whilft Luxury. - 
Employ'd a Million. of the Poor, 


: (A) And odious Pride a Million more: 


Envy it ſelf, and Vanity, 
Were Minifters of Induſtry; 


Their darling Folly, Fickleneſs 
in Dyet, Furniture and Dreſs, 
That ffrange ridic'lous Vice, was made 
The very Wheel that turn'd the Trade. 

Their Laws and Cloaths were equally 
Objects of Mutability ; | 

For, what. was well done for 2 time, -- 
In half a Year became a Crimez _ 
Vet whilft they alter'd thus their Laws, 


Still finding and correcting Flaws, 


They mended by Inconftancy 
Faults, which no Prudence could foreſee. | 


Tuus Vice nurs'd Ingenuity, 
hich joyn'd with Time and Induſtry, 
Had carry'd. Life's Conveniencies, 
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co) Toſuch a Height, the very Poor 
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But 
| Liv'd better than the Rich before, cu 
4 And nothing could be added ene. = P77 
4 How Vain is Mortal Happineſs ! nn 
N Had they but knoun the Bounds of Bliſs; But 

And that Perfection here below At ! 
Is more than Gods can well beſtow. The | 
The Grumbling Brutes had been content - The 
With Minifters and Government, Aud 
But they, at every ill Succeſs, rher 
Like Creatures loſt without Redreſs, = 
Curs'd Politicians, Armies, Fleets Www hi: 
' Whilſt every one cry'd, Damn the Cheats, = By bl 
And would, tho? conſcious of his own, ire 
In others barb'rouſly bear none, Ind! 
| Y Imag? 
ONE, that had gota Princely Store, That. 
By cheating Mafter, King, and Poor, 
Dar*d cry aloud, The Land muſt fink Bu- 
For all its Fraud; And whom d'ye think How 1 
The Cermonizing Raſcal chid? In hal 
A Glover that ſold Lamb for Kid. Meat | 
The N 
Taz leaft Thing was not done Pon, From 


Or. croſsd the Publick Buſineſs; 
But 


(ir) 


But all the Rogues cry'd brazenly, „ 
Good Gods | Had we but Honeſtyj ? 


1-7 ſmil'd at the th'Impude nce, 


And others call'd it want of Sence, 
Always to rail at what they lov'd: | 


W But Fove, with Indignation moy'd, 
At laſt in Anger ſwore, Zed rid 


The bawling Hive of Fraud; and did. 
The very Moment itgdeparts, 
And Honeſty fills all their Hearts; 


There ſhews 'em like th' Inſtructive Tree, | 

E Thoſe Crimes which they're aſham'd to ſee ; 

W Which now in Silence they confeſs, 

y bluſhing at their Uglineſs ;- 

Like Children, that would hide their Faults, 
And by their Colour own their Thoughts; 


Imagning, when they're look'd upon, 
That others ſee what they haye done, 


Bur, Oh ye Gods! What Conſternation, 
How vaſt and ſudden was th'Alteration. 
In half an Hour, the Nation round, 
Meat fell a Penny in the Pound, 

The Mask Hypocriſy's flung down, 
From the great Stateſman to the Clown; 
| Ang 


(12) 
And ſome in borrow'd Looks well known, - 
Appear'd like Strangers in their own. 
The Bar was ſilent from that Day; 
For now the willing Debtors pay, 
Ev'n what's by Creditors forgot; 
Who quitted them that had it not. 
Thoſe, that were in the Wrong, ſtood mute, 


The! 
JusT 
Abou 
Were 
Tip-f 
That 


And dropt the patch'd vexatious Suit. T1 
On which, ſince nothing leſs can thrive, [None 
Than Lawyers in an honeſt Hive, which 
All, except thoſe that got enough, That! 
With In* horns by their ſides troop'd off. Wa ved 
| 5 The P: 

Jusrick hang?d ſome, ſet others free 4 ett p 
And, after Goal-delivery, And us 
Her Prefence be'ng no more requir'd, Know; 
With all her Train and Pomp retir'd, Fro Nat 
Birft mare h'd ſome Smiths with Locks and Grates, | 
Fetters, and Doors with Iron Plates : | Turr 
Next Goalers, Turnkcys and Aſſiſtants: aid no 
Beſore the Goddeſs, at ſome diſtance, But ſer? 
Her chief and faithful Miniſter, The Ge 
Squire Caren, the Laws great Finiſher, ll choſ 
Bore not th'imaginary Sword, heir S 
But his own Tools, an Ax and Cord: or wa: 


If th HN 
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Then on a Otoud the Hood.wink'd Fair, 
JusT1cs herſelf was puſh'd by Air: 
About her Chariot, and hehind, 
were Sergeants, Bums of every kind 
Tip-ſtaffs, and all thoſe Officers, 
That ſqueezea Living out of Tears. 


Tuo' Phyſick liv'd, whilft Folks were ill, 
None would preſcribe, but Bees of skill, 
which through the Hive diſpers'd ſo wide, 
That none of them had need to ride; 

Wav'd yain Diſputes, and ſtrove to free 
The Patients of their Miſery; 

Left Drugs in cheating Countries grown, 
And us'd the Product of their own ; 

Knowing the Gods ſent no Diſcaſe 

Vo Nations without Remedies, - 


Taper Clergy, rouz'd from Lazinels, .. 
aid not their Charge on Journey- Bees; 
But ſery*d themſelves, exempt from Vice, 
The Gods with Pray'r and Sacrifice; 

All choſe, that were unfit, or knew 

heir Service might be ſpaz'd, withdrew :. 
or was their Bufmeſs for ſo many, 

Lt tht Honeſt ſtand in need of any.) 
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Few only with the High-Prieft ſtaid, 
To whoni the reſt Obedience paid: 
Himſelf employ'd in holy Cares, 
Reſign'd to others State-Affairs. 
He chas'd no ſtarv'ling from his Door, 
Nor pinch'd the Wages of the Poor; 
But at his Houſe the Hungry's fed, 
The Hireling finds unmeaſur'd Bread, 
The needy Trav*ler Board and Bed. 


* 


_ 'AmoNs the King's great Minifters, . 


And all th'inferior Officers 


The Change was great; (P.) for frugally «© 


They now liv*d on their Salary, - 

That a poor Bee ſhould ten times come 
To ask his Due, a trifling Sum, 

And by ſome well hir'd Clerk be made, 
To giv- a Crown, or ne'er be paid; 
Would nv» e call'd a downright Cheat. 
Tho form. v Perquiſite. To. 
All Places, mag'd firft by Three, 

Who watchd others Knavery, 

And often for :-!low-feeling, 
Promoted one a:ivther's ſtealing, 
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Are happily ſupply'd by One, 
= which ſome thouſands more are gone. 


e.) No Honour now could be content. 
ro live and owe for what was ſpent. 
Liv'ries in Broker's Shops are hung, 
bey part with Coaches for a ſong 3. 

ell ſtately Horſes by whole (ets; 

ad Country-Houles to- pay Dobts.- 


Vain Coſt is thunt#q, as much as Fraud 
hey have no Forces Abroad; 
Laugh at th'Efteem of nora, 
And empty Glory got by Wars; 
hey fight, but for their Country ' ſake, 5 
'hen Right or Liderty' s at Stake. 


Now mind the glorious Hire, and ſee 
ow Honeſty and Trade agree: 
WT he Shew is gone, it thins apace; 
\nd looks with quite another Face, 
WF or *twas not only that they went, 
By whom vaſt Sums were Yearly ſpent; 
But Multitudes that lived on them, 
wete daily forc'd to do the ſame, 
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In vain to other Trades they'd fly; 
All were o'er-ftock*d accordingly, ix * 


THe Price of Land and Houſes falls; 
Mirac'lous Palaces whoſe Walls, 
Like thoſe of Thebes, were raig'd by Play, 
Are to be let; whilſt the once gay, 
Well-ſeated Houſhold Gods would be 
More pleas'd t'ex pire in Flames than ſee 
The mean Inſcription 'on the Door 
Smile at the lofty Ones they bore. 
The +uilding Trade is quite deftroy'd, 
Artificers are not employ'd; 
(F.) No Limner for his Art is fam'd, 
Stone. cutters, Carvers are not nam'd, * 


Tnos E, that re main'd, grown temp'rate, ſtriyve, 
Not how 10 ſpend, but how to live, 

And, when they paid their Tavern Score, 

Re ſolv'd to enter. it no more: 

No Vintners Ji:t in all the Hive 

Could wear now Cloth of Gold and thrive ; 
Nor Turcol ſuch vaſt Sums advance, 


For Bupundy and Ortelans ; 
The Courtier's gone, that with his Miſs 


Supp d at his Houſe on Cbriſimaſs Peas; 
Spend. 
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Spending as much in two Hours Ray, 
As keeps a Troop of Horſe a Day. 


Tux haughty Che, to live Great, 
Had made her Husband rob the the State: 
Bur now ſhe ſells her Furniture, 
Which th' Indies had been ranſack'd for; 
Contracts th* expenſive Bill of Fare, 
And wears her ftrong Suit a whole Year» 
The ſlight and fickle Age is paft ; 
And Cloaths, as well as Faſhions, laft; 
Weavers that join'd rich Silk with Plate, 


And all the Trades ſubordinate, 


Are gone, Still Peace and Plenty reign, 
Ard every Thing is cheap, tho*plain: 
Kind Nature, free from Gard*ners Force, 
Allows all Frufts in her own Courfe ; 

But Rarities cannot be had, 


| Where pains to get em are not paid, 


As Pride a t decreaſe, 
So by degrees they leave the Seas 


Not Merchants now, but Companies 


Remove whole Manufacturies. 
All Arts and Crafts negleQed lie; 
(S.) Content, the Bane of Induſtry, 


Make. 
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Makes em admire their homely. Store, | 


And neither ſeek nor covet more, 


So few in the vaſt Hive remain, 


The hundredth Part they can't maintain, 


Againſt th*Infults of numerous Foes ; 
Whom yet they valiantly oppoſe: 
Till ſome well-fenc'd Retreat is found, 


And here they die, or ſtand their Ground. 


No Hireling in their Army's known ; 
But bravely fighting for their own. 
Their Courage and Integrity 

At laſt were crown'd with Victory. 


They triumph'd not without their Coſt; 


For many Thouſand Bees were loft, 
Hard'ned with Toils and Exerciſe, 
They counted Eaſe it felf a Vice; 


Which ſo improv'd their Temperance ; _ 


T hat, to avoid Extrava gance, 
They flew into a hollow Free, 
Bleſt with Content and Honeſty... , 
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"HEN leave Complaints: Fools only ſtrive 
1 (T.) To make a Great an honeſt Hive, 
V.) T*enjoy the World's Conventencies, 
Be fam d in War, vet Itue in Eaſe 
Without great Vices, is a vain 
FuToOP1a ſeated in the Brain. 

Fraud, Luxury and Pride muſt live, 
Whilft we the Benefits receive. 

unger's a dreadful Plague, no daubt, 
Et who digeſts or thrives without ? 

Wo we not owe the Growth of Nine 
To the dry ſhabby crooked. Vine? 
Phich, whilſt tis ſbutes neglected flood, 
hoak'd other Plants, and ran to Mood; 
But bieſt us with iti noble Fruit; 

As ſoon as it was ty'd and cut 

| 50 Vice is beneficial found, 

The ter irs by Fuſtice lot and bound; 
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Nay, where their People would be greats 
As neceſſary to the State, 

As Hunger is to make em eat. 

Bare Vertue cant make Nations live 

In Splendour, they, that would revive 
A Golden Age, muſt be as free, 

For Acorns, as for Honeſty. 
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Ent IN E of the vial Ren- 
7 ons why fo few People 
Naunderſtand themſelves, 

, bs, that moſt Writers 
are always teaching Men 
what they ſhould be, and hardly ever 
trouble their heads with telling them 
what they really are. As for my part, 
without any Compl ment to the Cour. 
aus Reader, or my ſelf, I believe 
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The Introduction- 
' of them, as they are provoked and 22 
come uppermoſt, govern him by terns, Sep 
whether he will or no. To ſbew, t hat 
theſe Qualifications, which we all pre. 
tend to be aſham'd of, are the great 
ſupport of a flouriſhing Society, has 
been the ſubject of the foregoing Poem, 
But there being ſome Paſſages in it 
ſeemingly Paranoxical, I have in the 
Preface promiſed 'to them explanatory 
Remarks on it; which, to render more 
iuſe ful, I have thought fit ts enquire, 
how Man nn better qualify'd, might 
yet by his own Imper fections be tanght 
to diſtinguiſh between Virtue and Vice: 
And here I muſt defire the Reader once 
for all to take notice, that when I ſay 
Men, I mean neither Jews nor Chri- 
ſtians,; but meer Man, in the State 
of Nature and Ig norance of the true 


Deity, | 
„22 J 63 
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Moral VIXTuk. 


LL untaught Animals are 
only Sollicitous of plea- 
ſing themſelves, and na- 
turally foliow the bent 
of their own Inclinati- 
ons, without conſider— 
ing the good or harm 


that from their being pleaſed- will accrue to 


others, This is the Reaſon, that in the 
wild 


( 24 ) 

wild Stare of Nature thoſe Creatures are 
fitteſt to live peaceably together in great 
Numbers, that diſcover the leaſt of Under- 
ſtanding, and have the feweſt Appetites to 
gratify, and conſequently no Species of A- 
nimals is without the Curb of Government, 
lefs capable of agreeing long together in Mul- 
titudes than that of Man; yet ſuch are his 
Qualities, whether good or bad, I ſhall not 
determine, that no Creature beſides himſelf 
can ever be made ſociable: But being an 
extraordinary ſelfiſh and headſtrovg as well 
as cunning Animal, however he may be ſub. 
dued by ſuperior Strength, it is impoſltible 
by force alone to make him tractable, and 
receive the Improvements he is capable cf. 
The chief Thing therefore, which Law- 
givers and other Wife Men, that bave labou- 
red far the Eſtabliſhment of Society have 
endeavour'd, has been to make the People 
they were to govern, believe, that it was 
more beneficial for every body to conquer 
thin indulge his Appetites, and much better 
to mind the Publick than what ſeem'd his 
private Intereſt. As this has always been a 
ery difficult Task, ſono Wit or Eloquence 
have been left untried to compals it; and 
the Moralifts and Philoſophers of all Ages 
empluy'd their utmoſt Skill to prove the 


truth of ſo uſeful an Aﬀertion, But whe- 
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025 
ther Mankind would have either believ'd it or 
not, it is not likely that any body could have 
perſwaded them to diſapprove of their na- 
tural Inclinations, or prefer the good of o- 
thers to their own, if at the ſame time he 
had not ſhew'd them an Equivalent to be en- 


joy d as a Reward for the Violence, which 
by ſo doing they of neceſſity muſt commit 


upon themſelves. Thoſe that have under- 
taten to civiliſe Mankind, were not igno- 


rant of this; but being unable to give ſo 


many real Rewards as would ſatisfy all Per- 
{uns for every individual Action, they were 
forc'd to contrive an imaginary. one, that as 


a general Equivalent for the trouble of Self 


denial ſhould ſerve on all occaſions, and withs 
out coſting any thing either to themſelves 
or others, be yet a moſt acceptable Recom- 


bpence to the Receivers. 


They thoroughly examin'd all the Strength 
224 Frailties of our Nature, and obſerving 
that none were either ſo ſavage as not to be 
charm'd with Praiſe, or fo deſpicable as pa- 
iiz1tly to bear Contempt, juſtly concluded, 
that Flattery muſt be the molt powerful 
Argument that cou'd he uſed to Human 


Creatures. Making ule of this bewitching 


Engine, they extoll'd the Excellency of our 

Nature above other, Animals, and ſettin 

borth with denne Praiſes the Wonders 
L of. 
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(26) 
. of our Sagacity and vaſtneſs of Underſtand. 
ing, beſtow'd a thouſand Encomiums on the 


Rationality of our Souls, by the help of 


which we were capable of performing the 
moſt noble Atchievements. Having by this 
artful way of Flattery inſinuated themſelye 
into the Hearts of Men, they began to in. 
ſtruct them in the Notions of Honour and 
Shame; repreſenting the one as the wor 
of all Evils, and the other as the higheſt good 
to which Mortals could aſpire: Which be 
ing done, they laid before them how unbe. 
coming it was the Dignity of ſuch ſublime 
Creatures to be folicitous about gratifyiny 
- thoſe Appetites, which they had in comma 
with Brutes, and at the ſame time unmindful 
of thoſe higher qualities that gave them the 
pre eminence over all vilible Beings, The 


indeed confeſs'd, that thoſe impulſes of Ni 


ture were very preſſing; that it was trov 
bleſome to reſiſt, and very difficult whelj 
to ſubdue them: But this they only uſed 
An Argument to demonſtrate, how glorioul 
Ahe Conqueſt of them was on the one hand 
and how ſcandalous on the other not to at 
tempt it. 

To introduce moreover an Emulation 
mongſt Men, they divided the whole Spe 
-cies in two Claſſæs, - vaſtly differing fron 
one another: The one confiſted of * 
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lou minded People, that always hunting 


after immediate Enjoyment, were wholly 
incapable of Self denial, and without regard 
to the good of others, had no higher Aim 
than their private Advantage; ſuch as being 
enflaved by Voluptuouſneſs, yielded without 
Reliſtance to every grols defire, and made 
no uſe of their Rational Faculties but to 
heighten their Senſual Pleaſures. Theſe vile 
grov'ling Wretches, they ſaid, were the 
Droſs of their kind, and having only the 
Shape of Men, differ'd from Brutes in no- 
Bat the 
other Claſs was made up of lofty high- 
ſpirited Creatures, that free from fordid 
Seltiſh neſs, eſteem'd the Improveinents of 
the Mind to be their faireſt Poſſeſſions; and 
ſetting a true value upon themſelves, took 
no delight but in imbelliſhing that Part in 
which their Excellency conſiſted; ſuch as 
deſpiſing whatever they had in common 
with irrational] Creatures, oppoſed by the 
help of Reaſon their moſt violent Inclina- 
tions; and making a continual War with 
themſelves to promote the Peace of others, 


aim'd at no leſs than the Publick Welfare 


and the Conqueft of their own Paſſions, 
or tior eſt qui ſe quam gui fortiſſima Pincit 


Theſe 


Mania —— 
C2 


c 28 ) 
Theſe they call'd the true Repreſentatives 
of their ſublime Species, exceeding in worth 
the firſt Claſs by more degrees, than that 
ir ſelf was ſuperior to the Beaſts of the 
Field, | 
As in all Animals that are nat too im- 
perfect to diſcover Pride, we find, that the 
fineſt and ſuch as are the moſt beautiful and 
and valuable of their kind, have generally 
the greateſt Share ef it; ſo in Man, the 
noſt perfect of Animals, it is ſo inſeparable 
from his very Eſſence (how cunningly ſoe- 
ver ſome may learn to hide or diſguiſe 
it) that without it the Compound he is made 
of would want one of the chiefeſt Ingredi- 
ents: Which, if we conſider, it is hardly to 
be doubted but Leſſons and Remonſtrances, 
fo skillfally adapted to the good Opinion 
Man has of himſelf, as thoſe I have men- 
tioned, maſt, if ſcatter'd amorgſt a Multi- 
tude, not only gain the aſſent cf moſt of 
them, as to the ſpeculative part, but like- 
wiſe induce ſeveral, eſpecially the fierceſt, 
molt reſolute, and beſt among them, to en- 
dure a thouſand Inconyeniencies, and under. 
g as many hardſhips, that they may have 
the pleaſure of counting themſelves Men of 
the iecond Clais, and conſequently appropri 
ating to themſelves all the Excellencies they 
ha ve heard of it. p 
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From what has been ſaid we ought to ex- 
pect in the firſt place, that the Heroes who 
took ſuch extraordinary Pains to maſter 
{ome of their natural Appetites, and pre- 
ier'd the good of others to any viſible In- 
tereſt of their own, would not recede an 
Inc> from the fine Notions they had re- 
ceiv'd .concerning the Dignity of Rational 
Creatures; and having ever the Authority 
of the Government on their ſide, with all 
imaginable Vigour aſlert the Eſteem that 
was due to thoſe of the ſecond Claſs, as well 
as their ſuperiority over the reſt of their 
In the ſecond, that thoſe who wanted 
a ſufficient Stock of either Pride or Reſo- 
lution, to buoy them up in mortifying of 
what was deareſt to them, follow'd-the fen- 


Hal dictates of Nature, would yet be aſham'd 


of confeſſing themſelves to be thoſe deſpica- 


ble Wretches that belong'd to the inferior 


Clais, and were generally reckon'd to be {o 
little remov'd from Brutes; and that there- 
fore in their own Defence they would ſay, 
as others did, and hiding their own Imper- 
fections as well as they could, cry up Self- 
denial and Publick ſpiritedneſs as much as 
any: For it is highly probable, that fore 
of them convinced by the real Proofs of 
Fortitude and Self-Conqueſt they had ſeen; 
would admire in others what they found 
| C 3 wanting. 
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wanting in themſelves; others be afraid of 
the Reſolution and Prowels of thoſe of the 
ſecond Claſs, and that all of them were kept 
mawe by ihe Power of their Rulers, where- 
fore it is reaſonable ro think, that none of 
them (whatever they thought in themſelves) 
would dare openly contradict, what by e. 
very body clic was thought Criminal to 
doubt of- 

This was (or at leaſt might have been) 
the manner after which Savage Man was 
broke; from whence it is evident, that the 
firſt Rudiments of Morality, broach'd 
Dy skilfull Politicians, to render Men uſe- 
ful to each other as well as tractable, were 
chiefly contriv'd ; that the Ambitious might 
reap the more Benefit from, and govern 
vaſt Nambers of them with the greater Eaſe 
and Security. This Foundation of Politicks 
being once laid, it is impoſlible that Man 
thould long remain uncivilis'd : For even 
thoſe who only ſtrove to gratify their Ap- 
petites, being continually croſs'd by others 
of the ſame Stamp, could not but obſerve, 


that whenever they check'd their Inclinati. 


ons, or but follow'd them with more Cir- 
cumſpection, they avoided a world of Trou- 
dles, and offen efcap'd many of the Cala- 
mities that generally attended che too eager 
purſuit after Pleaſure. 

Firſt,. 
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Firſt, they receiv'd, as well as others, the 
henefit of thoſe Actions that were done for 


I the good of the whole Society, and conſe- 


quently could not forbear wiſhing well to 


@ thoſe of the ſuperior Claſs that perform'd 
then. Secondly, the more intent they were 
in ſceking their own Advantage, without 
E Regard to others, the more they were 


hourly convinced, that none were ſo ob- 


| noxious to them as thoſe that were moſt 


like themſelves. 3 
It being the Intereſt then of the very 


worſt of them, more than any, to preach: 


up Publick-ſpiritedneſs, that they might reap _ 
the Fruits of the Labour and Self denial of - 
others, and at the fame time indulge their 
own Appetites with leſs diſturbance, they: . 
agreed with the reſt, to call every thing, 
which, without Regard to the Publick, Man 
ſhould commit to gratify any of his Appe- 


tites, VICE; if in that Action there could 


be obſer vid the leaſt proſpect, that it might 
either be injurious to any of the Society, or 
ever render himſelf leſs ſerviceable to o- 
thers: And to give the Name of VIRTUE 
to every Performance, by which Man, con- 
trary to the impulſe of Nature, ſhould en- 
deavour the Benefit of others, or the Con- 
queſt of his own Paſſions, out of a Rational - 
Ambition. of being good. | 


32) | 

It ſhall be objeRed, that no Society was 
everiany ways Civilis'd before the major part 
had agreed upon ſome Worſhip or other of 
an over ruling Power, and conſequently that 
the Noticns of Good and Evil, and the Di. 
ſtiction between Virtue and Vice, were ne. 
ver the Contrivance of Politicians, but the 
pure effect of Religion, Before I anſwer 
this ObjeRion, I muſt repeat what J have 
laid already, that in this Enguiry into the 
Origin of Moral Virtue, I peak neither of 
Jews or C:riſtians, but Man in his State of 


Nature and Ignorance of the true Deity; 


and then I affirm, that the. Idolatrous Su- 
perſtititions of all other Nations, and the 
pitiful Notions they had of the Supreme Be- 
ing were incapable of exciting Man to Vir- 
tue, and good for nothing but to awe and 
amuſe a rude and unthinking Multitude. It 
is evident from Hiſtory, that in all conſide- 


rable Societies, how ſtupid or ridiculous ſo- 
ever Peoples received Notions have been, as 


to the Deities they worſhip'd, Human Na- 
ture has ever exerted itſelf in all its branches, 
and that there is no Earthly Wiſdom or Mo- 
ral Virtue, but at one time or other Men 
have excell'd in it in all Monarchies and 
Commonyealths, that for Riches and Power 
have been any ways remarkable, 
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The Agyftians not ſatisfy'd with havin 
Deify'd all the ugly Monſters they chats 
think on, were ſo filly as to adore the O- 
nions of their own ſowing ; yet at the ſame 
time their Country was the moſt famous 
Nurſery of Arts and Sciences in the World, 
and themſelves more eminently skill'd in the 
deepeſt Myſteries of Nature than any Na- 
tion has been ſince. 3 

No States or Kingdoms under Heaven 
have yielded more or greater Paterns in all 
ſorts of Moral Virtues than the Greek and 
Roman Empires, more eſpecially the latter ; 
and yet how looſe, abſurd, and ridiculous 
were their Sentiments as to Sacred Mat- 
ters: For without refleRing on the extra- 
vagant Number of their Deities, if we only 
conſider the infamous Stories they father'd 
upon them, it is not to be denied but that 
their Religion, far from teaching Men the 
Conqueſt of their Paſſions, and the way to 
Virtue, ſeem'd rather contriv'd to juſtify 
their Appetites, and encourage their Vices; 


ut if we would know vihat made em excel 


io Fortitude, Courage and Magnanimity, we 


muſt caſt our Eyes on the Pomp of their 


Triamphs, the Magnificence of their Monu- 
ments and Arches, their Trophies, Statues, 
and Inſcriptions z the variety of their Mili- 
tary Crowns, their Honours decreed to the 

_ Dead 
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Dead, Publick Encomiums on the Living, YC 
and other imaginary Rewards they beſtow d M 
on Men of Merit; and we ſhall find, that dee 
what carried ſo many of them to the utmoſt 
Pitch of Self-denial, was nothing but their 
Policy in making uſe of the moſt effectual 

Means that human Pride could be flattei*d 
with. 

[t is viſible then that it was not any Hea- 
then Religion or other Idolatrous Superſti- 
tion, that firſt put Man upon croſſing his 
Appetites and ſubduing his deareſt Inclina- 
tions, but the skilful Management of wary 
Politicians; and the nearer we {earch into 
human Nature, the more weſhall be convinc'd, 
that the Moral Virtues are the Political Off- 
ſpring which Flattery begot upon Pride. 

There is no Man of what Capacity or 
Penetration ſoever, that is wholly Proof a- 
gainſt the witchcraft of Flattery, if artfully 

erform'd, and ſuited to his Abilities. Chil- 

ren and Fools will ſwallow Perſonal Praiſe, 
biat- thoſe that are more cunning, muſt be 
manag d with greater Circumſpection; and 
the more general the Flattery is, the leſs it 
is ſuſpected by. thoſe it is levell'd at. What 
you ſay in Commendation of a whole Town 
is receiv'd with Pleaſure by all the Inhabi- 
tants : Speak in Commendation of Letters 
in general, and every Man of ning 
: | | chin 2 
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think himſelf in particular obliged to you; 
You may ſafely praiſe the Employment a 
Man is of, or the Country he was born in; 
becauſe you give him an opportunity of 
ſcreening the Joy he feels upon his own ac- © 
count, under the Eſteem. which he pretends 
to have for others. | 

It is common among cunning: Men, that 
underſtand the Power which Flattery has 
| upon Pride, when they are afraid they ſhall 

be impos'd upon to enlarge, tho' much a- 
gainſt their Conſcience, jupon the Honour, 
fair Dealing and Integrity of the Family, 
Country, or ſometimes the Profeſſiom of 
him they ſuſpe& ;. becauſe they know that 
Men often will change their Reſolution, and 
act againſt their Inclination, that they may 
have the Pleaſure of continuing to appear in 
the Opinion of ſomewhat they are conſcious 
not to be in reality, Thus Sagacious Mora- 
liſts draw Men like Angels. in hopes that 
the Pride at Jealt of ſome will put *em upon - 
copying after the beautiful Originals which- 
they are repreſented to-be. 

When the Incomparable Mr Seele in the 
aſa'1 Elegance, of his his eaſy Style, dwells 
on the Praiſes of his ſublime Species, and 
with all the Embelliſhments of Rhetorick, 
jets forth the Excellency of Human Nature, 
it is impoſſible not to be charm'd with his 
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happy Turns of Thought, and the Politeneſs 
of his Expreſſions. But tho' I have been often 


moved by the Force of his Eloquence, and 
ready to ſwallow the . ee Sophiſtry 


with Pleaſure, yet I could never be ſo ſeri 
ous but reflecting on his artful Encomi- 
ums, I thought on. the Tricks made uſe of 
by the Wamen that would teach Children 


to be mannerly. When an awkard Girl be- 


fore ſhe can either Speak or Go, begins 
after many entreaties to make the firſt rade 
Eſſays of Curt'ſying: The Nurſe falls iu an 


extaſy of Praiſe; There's a delicate Curt'ſy ! 


O: fine Miſs! There's a pretty Lady! Mama! 
Aijs can make a better Curt*ſy than her Sifter 
Molly! The fame is eccho'd over by the 
Maids, whilſt Mama almoſt hugs the Child 
to pieces; only Miſs Mollyj, who being four 
Years older, knows how to make a very 
Aandfome Curt'iy, wonders at the Peryerſe- 


neſs of their Judgment, and ſwelling with. 


*hdignation, is ready to cry at the Injuſtice 
chat is done her, till being whiſper'd in the 


Bar that it. is only to pleaſe the Baby, and 


that ſhe is a Woman; ſhe grows Proud at 
being let into the Secret, and rejoycing at 
the Superiority of her Underſtanding, re- 
peats what has been ſaid with large Addi- 
tions, and inſults over the weakneſs of her 
Sifter, whom all this while ſhe fancies to be 


the 
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the only Bubble among them. Theſe ex 


travagant Praiſes would by any one, above 


the Capacity of an Infant, be call'd fulſome 
Flatteries, and, if you will, abominable Lies; 
yet Experience teaches us, that by the help 
of ſuch groſs Encomiums, young Miſſes will 
be brought to make pretty Curt'ſies, and 
behave themſelves womanly much ſooner, 
and with leſs trouble, than they would with- 
out them. *Tis the ſame with Boys, whom 
they'll ſtrive to perſwade, that all fine Gen- 
tlemen do as they are bid, and that none 
but Beggar Boys ate rude, or dirty their 
Cloaths; nay, as ſoon as the wild Brat with 
Lis untaught Fiſt begins to fumble for his 


| Hat, the Mother, to make him pull it off, 


tells him before he is two Years old, that 
he is a Man; and if he repeats that Action 
when ſhe defires him, he's preſently a Cap- 


W t:in, a Lord Mayor, a King, or ſomething 


h:shor if ſhe can think cf it, till egg'd on 
Ly the force of Praiſe, the little Urchin en- 
ces vours to imitate Man as well as he can, 
and ſtrams all his Faculties to appear what 
his ſhallow Noddle imagines he is beliey'd 


| 0 de. 


The meaneſt Wretch puts an ineſtimable 
value upon himſelf, and the higheſt wiſh of 
tre Ambitious Man is to have all the World, 
as to that particular, cf his Opinion: 80 

that 


(5 


that the moſt inſatiable Thirſt after Fame 
that ever Heroe was inſpired with, was ne- 
ver more than an ungovernable Greedineſs 
to engroſs the Eſteem and Admiration of 
others in future Ages as well as his own ; 
and (what Mortification ſoever this Truth 
might be to the ſecond Thoughts of an 
Alexander or a Cæſar) the geat Recompence 
in view ;, for which the moſt exalted Minds 
have with ſo much Alacrity, 1acrified their 

aiet, Health, ſenſual Pleaſures, and every 
inch of themſelves, has never been any thing 
elſe but the Breath of Man, the Aerial Coyn 
of Praiſe: For, to define the Reward of 
Glory in the ampleſt manner, the moſt that 
can be ſaid of it, is, that it conſiſts in a ſuper- 


lative Felicity which a Man, who is conſcious 


of having per form'd a noble Action, enjoys in 


Self love, whilſt he is thinking on the Applauſe 


he expects of others. 


But here I ſhall be told, that beſides the 


noiſy Exploits of War ard publick Buſtle of 
the Ambitious, there are noble and generous 
Actions that are perform'd in Silence; that 
Virtue being its own Reward, thoſe who 
are really Good have a ſatisfaction in their 
Conſciouſnels of. being ſo, Which is all the 


Recompence they expect from the moſt 


worthy Performances; that among the 


Heathens there have been Men, who when 


they, 
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(39) 


1 they did good to others, were ſo far from 


coveting Thanks and Applauſe, that they 
took all imaginable Care to be for ever 
conceal'd from thoſe on whom they beſtow'd 


: their Benefits, and conſequently that Pride: 
has no hand. in ſpurring Man on to the higheſt 


pitch of Self. denial. 
In anſwer to this I ſay, that it is impoſ- 


ble to judge of a Man's Performance, un- 


leſs we are thorougly acquainted with the 


Principle and Motive from which he acts. 
& Pity, tho” it is the moſt gentle and the leaſt 


miſchievous of all our Paſſions, is yet as 


E wuch a Frailty of our Nature, as Anger, 
generally the greateſt Share of it, for which 


The weakeſt Minds have 


Reaſon none are more Compaſſionate than 
Women and Children, It muſt be own'd; 
that of all our Weakneſſes it is the moſt 


aimable, and bears the greateſt Reſemblance 


to Virtue; nay, without a conſiderable mix- 


ture of it the Society could hardly ſubſiſt: 


But as it is an impulſe of Nature, that con- 
ſuits neither the publick Intereſt nor our. 
own Reaſon, it may produce Evil as well as 


| Good, It has help'd to deſtroy the Honour of 


Virgins, and corrupted the Integrity of 


| Judges, and whoever acts from it as a Prin- 


ciple, what goed loever he may bring to the 
Society, has nothing to be aſt of but that he. 


(40) 


has indulg'd a Paſſion that has happened to 


be beneficial to the Publick. There is no 
Merit in ſaving an Innocent Babe ready to 
drop into the Fire: The Action is neither 
good nor bad, and what Benefit ſoever the 
Infant received, We only obliged our ſel ves; 
for to have ſeen it fall, and not ſtrove to 
kinder it, would have cauſed a Pain which 
Self. preſervation compell'd us to prevent: 
Nor has a rich Prodigal, that happens to be 
of a commiſerating Temper, and loves to 
gratify his Paſſions, greater Virtue to boaſt 
of when he relieves an Object of Compaſſion 
with what to himſelf is a trifle, 

But ſuch Men as without complying with 
any weaknels of their own, can part from 


what they value themſelves, and from .no 
other Motive but their Love to Goodneſs, 
perform a worthy Action in Silence: Such 


Men, I confeſs, have acquir'd more refin'd 
Notions of Virtue than thoſe I have hither- 
to ſpoke of; yet even in theſe (with which 
the World has yet never ſwarm'd) we may 
diſcover no {mall Symptoms of Pride, and 
the humbleſt Man alive muſt confeſs, that 
the Reward of a Virtuous Action, which is 
the Satisfaction that enſues upon it, conſiſts 
in a certain Pleaſure he procures to himſelf 
by Contemplating on his own Worth: 


Which Pleaſure, together with the occaſion 
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(4 5 
of it, are as certain Signs of Pride, as 
looking pale and trembling at any imminent 


Danger, are the Symptoms of Fear. 


If the too ſcrupulous Reader ſhould at 


firſt View condemn theſe Notions concern- 
ing the Origin of Moral Virtue, and think 
them perhaps offenſive to Chriſtianity, I. 
W hope he'll forbear his Cenſures, when he 
W ſhall conſider, that nothing can render the 
unſearchable depth of Divine Wiſdom more 
conſpicuous than that Man, whom Provi- 
dence had deſigned for Society, ſhould not 
only by his own Frailties and Imperfections 
be led into the Road to Temporal Happi- 
g neſs, but likewiſe receive, from a ſeeming 
Neceſſity of Natural Cauſes, a Tincture of 
that Knowledge, in which he was afterwards 
to be made perfect by the True Religion, 
to his Eternal Welfare. 9 5 
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REMARKS 


(A) Whilſt others follow'd Myfteries, 


To which few Folks bind Prentices. 


N the Education of Youth, 
do their 
they ſhall be arriv'd at Maturity, moſt 
People look out for ſome warrantable 
Employment or other, of which there are 


in order 


v hole Bodies or Companies, in every large 


Society of Men. By this means all Arts and 
Sciences, as well as Trades and Handterafts 
are perpetuated in the Commonwealth, as long 
as they are found uſeful; the Young Ones 
that are daily brought up to em, continually 
ſupplying the loſs of the Old ones that die. 
But ſome of theſe Employments being valtly 
more Creditable than others, according to 
the great difference of the Charges required 
to ſet up in each of them, all prudent Pa 
rents in the choice of them chiefly conſult 
their own Abilities and the Circymftarnces 
they are in. A Man that gives LG” of 

FPom 


getting of a Livelihood when 
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Remark (A.) 43 
SG Four Hundred Pounds with his Son to a great 
SY Merchant, and has not Two or Three Thou- 
ſand Pounds to ſpare againſt he is out of his 
of Time to begin the World with, is much to 
blame not to have brought his Child up to 

W ſomething that might be follow'd with leſs 

WE ney, 

8 Ibere are abundance of en of a genteel 
Education, that have but very (mall Revenues, 

and yet are forc'd, by their Reputable Cal- 
lings, to make a greater Figure than ordina- 


order WM ry People of twice their Income. If theſe 
when have any Children, it often happens, that as 
molt I their Iadigence renders them incapable of 
table bringing them up to creditableOccupations, ſo 
e are their Pride makes em unwilling to put them 
large ¶ out to any of the mean laborious Trades, and 
s and then, in hopes either of an Alteration in 
erafes Ml their Fortune, or that ſome Friends, or fa- 
long vourable Opportunity ſhall offer, they from 


time to time put off the diſpoſing of them, 
till inſenſibly they come to be of Age, and 
are at laſt brought up to Nothing. Whe- 
ther this Neglect be more barbarous to tlie 


ng to Children, or prejudicial to the Society, I 
uired WM ſhall not determine. At Athens all Children 
t Fe were forc'd to aſſiſt their Parents, if they 
onſult I came to Want: But Solon made a Law, that 


no Son ſhould be oblig'd to relieve his Father 
| who had not bred him up to any W 
: ome. 
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Some Parents put out their Sons to good 
the 7 
Wing, a. 
Wavy Tl 


Trades very ſuitable to their then preſent Abi. 
lities, but happen to dye or fail in the World, 
before the Children have finiſh'd their A). 
prenticeſhips, or are made fit for the Buſineſ; 
they. are to follow: Agreat many young, Men 


again on the other hand are handſomely pro. 


vided for and ſet up for themſelves, that yet 
(ſome for want of Induſtry or elſe a ſufficient 
Knowledge in their Callings, others by indul- 


ging their Pleaſures, and ſome few by Mis 
fortunes) are reduced to Poverty, and alto- 
_ gether unable to maintain themſelves by the 
Buſineſs they were brought up to. It is im- 


poſſible but that the Neglects, Miſmanage- 


ments and Misfortunes I named, muſt very 
frequently happen in Populons Places, and 
conſequently great numbers of People be 
daily flung unprovided for into the wide 
World, how Rich and Potent a Common: 


wealth may be, or what Care ſoever a Go 
vernment may take to hinder it. How muſt 
_ theſe People be diſpos'd of? The Sea I know, 
and Armies, which the World is ſeldom 
without, will take off ſome. Thoſe that are 
honeſt Drudges, and of a laborious Temper; 
will become Journeymen to the Trades they 
are of, or enter into ſome other Service: 
Such of them as ſtudy'd and were ſent to 
the Univerſity, may become e 
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Remark (5) 45 


ators, and ſome few of them get into ſome 


oo? Office or other: But what muſt become of 
Abi ⸗ the Lazy that care for no manner of work- 
rid, Ming, and the Fick/e that hate to be confin'd to 
Ab. - any Thing 2 | | 

er WM Thoſe that ever took Delight in Plays and 
Men Romances, and have a ſpice of Gentility, 
pro- will, in all probability, throw their Eyes up- 
yet the Sage, and if they have a good Elocution 
ient with tollerable Mein, turn Actors. Some 


that love their Bellies above every thing 


Vis Neiſe; if they have a good Palate, and a little 
Uto- Krack at Cookery, will ſtrive to get in with 
the WG /:r1525 and Epicures, learn to cringe and 
ine Wb-ar all manner of Ufage, and fo turn Para- 
age- Nes, ever Hattering the Maſter, and making 
rery liſchief among the reſt of the Family. O- 
and Hthers, who by their own and Campanion's 
be Lewdͤneſs judge of People's Incontinence, 
vide ill naturally fall to Intriguing, and endea- 
10n- Mr orr to live by Pimping for ſuch as either 


want Leiſure or Addreſs to ſpeak for them- 
nuſt W:lves. Thoſe of the moſt abanden'd Princi- 

dies of all, if they arelly and dextrous, turn 
lom Nbbarpers, Pick pockets, or Cciners, if their 
are MWkil! and Ingenuity give them leave. Others 
per; gain, that have obſerv'd the Credulity of 
hey MWinple Women, and other fooliſh People, if 
ice: Ntbey have Impudence and a little Cunning, 
t to Neither tet up for Doctors, or elle pretend to 
ers; tell 
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tell Fortunes; and every one turning ti 7-2: 


Vices and Frailties of others to his own A Defe 
vantage, endeavours to pick up a Living ti then 
eaſieſt and ſhorteſt way his Talent and Abl not a 
lities will let him. | 8 ceal' 
Theſe are certainly the Bane of Civil . Whe 
ciety; bur they are Fools, who not conſid his C 
ring what has been ſaid, ſtorm at the R their 
milsneſs of the Laws that ſuffer them to li bette! 
whilſt wiſe Men content themſelves with t De 
king all imaginable Care not to be circu large 
vented by them; without quarrelling, parts 
what no Humane Prudence can prevent. IM parcel 
an em 
(Nan cerito 

(B.) Theſe were calld Knaves, but bar not ag 
Type grave Induſtrious were the ſame. ws th 
| than h 


Page 3. Line 21. This I confeſs is but not w 
very indiflerent Compliment to all the TW Whilfi 
ding part of the People, But if the Wa Taverr 
Knave may be underitood in its full Latitudf brough 


and comprehend every Body that is not i dies, 
cerely honeſt, and does to others what MW quantit 
would diſlike to have done to himſelf, Id was ex 
queſtion but "hall make good the Char thing en 
To paſs by the innumerable Artifices, fore thi 
which Buyers and Sellers outwit one anot cunning 
that are daily allowed of and practiſed precipit 
mong the faireſt of Dealers; ſhew me drops t 


Tra 


Remark (B.) 1 
T-adeſman that has always diſcover'd the 
Defects of his Goods to thoſe that cheapen'd 
them; nay, where will you find one that has 
not at one time or other induſtriouſly con- 
ceal'd them to the detriment of the Buyer ? 
Where is the Merchant that has never againſt 
his Conſcience extoJPd his Wares beyond 
their Worth, to make them go off the 
better? | | 

Decio a Man of great Figure, that had 
large Commiſſions for Sugar from ſeveral 
parts beyond Sea, treats about a conſiderable 
parcel of that Commodity with Alcander, 
an eminent Weſt India Merchant; both un- 
derſtood the Market very well, but could 
not agree: Decio was a Man of Subſtance, 
and thought no Body ought to buy Cheaper 
than himlelf, Alcander was the ſame, and 
not wanting Money, ftood for his Price. 
Whilſt they were driving their Bargain at a 


Tavern near the Exchange, Alcander's Man 


brought his Maſter a Letter from the Weft 
Indies, that inform'd him of a much greater 
quantity of Sugars coming for England than 
was expected. Alcander now wi ſh'd for no- 


thing more than to ſell at Decio's Price, be 
fore the News was publick; but being a- 


cunning Fox, that he might not ſeem too 
precipitant, nor yet loſe his Cuſtomer, he 


drops the Diſcourſe they were upon, and 


put- 


48 Remark (B.) 
putting on a Jovial Humour, commends the {MW buy 

Agreeableneſs of the Weather, from whence ther. 
falling upon the Delight he took in his the! 
Gardens, invites Decio :o go along with him fred 
to his Country Houſe, that was not above MW migh 
Twelve Miles from London. It was in the MI Gain 
Month of May, and as it happen'd upon a Hat 4 
Saturday in the Afternoon, Decio, who was went 
a ſingle Man, and would have no Buſineſs m Decic 
Town before Tueſday, accepts of the others I car 
Civility, and away they go in Alcander's ¶ the o. 
Coach. Decio was fplendid!'y entertain'd: MI this i 
that Night and the Day following; the Ml beithe 
—_— Morning, to get himſelf an Appe-' MM done 

tite, he goes to take the Air upon a Pad of 

Alcander's, and coming back meets with a MW (C:) T 


Gentleman of his Acquaintance, who tell; if 
him News was come the Night before that 
the Baryadoes Fleet was deſtroy'd by a Storm, Page 
and adds, that before he was come out it had I «lire t 
been confirm'd at Lloyd's Coffee Houſe, WW they at 
where it was thought Sugars would - riſe Il, a 
25 per Cent, dy Change time, Decio returns and are 
and oft. 


to his Friend, and immediately reſumes the 


Diſcourſe they had broke off at the Tavern: for wha 
Alcander, who thinking himſelf ſure of his 
Chap, did not defign to have moved it till 
after Dimer, was very glad to fee himfeif {o could n 
happily prevented; but how deſirous ſoever Ne is cot 
he was to {e!!, the other was vet more eager OY 


deen in 
Man wa 


Remark (C) —_ 
buy: yet both of them afraid of one ano- 
ther, for a conſiderable time counterfeited all 
the Inditterence imaginable; till at laſt Decio 
fired with what he had heard, thought delays 
might prove dangerous, and throwing a 
Guinea upon the Table, ſtruck the Bargain 
at Alcander's Price. The next Day they 
went to London; the News prov'd true, and 
Decio got five hundred Pounds by his Sugars. 


Alcander, whilſt he had ſtrove to over reach 


the other, was paid in his on Coin, yet all 
this is Called fair dealing; but I am ſure 
neither of them would have deſired to be 
done by, as they did to each other. 3 


(C.) The Soldiers that were forc d to fight, 
if they ſurviv'd, got Honour by't. 5 


Page 5. Line 19. So unaccountable is the 


deſire to be thought well of in Men, that tho 
they are drag'd into the War againſt their 
Wih, and ſome of them for their Crimes, 
and are compelPd to fight with Threats 
and often Blows, yet they would be eſteem'd 
for what they would have avoided, if it had 
been in their Power: Whereas if Reaſon in 
Man was of equal weight with his Pride, he 
could never be pleas'd with Praiſes, which 
he is Conſcious he don't deſerve. on, 
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By Honour in its proper and genuine Sig. to t! 
nification we mean nothing elſe but the good thor 
Opinion of others, which is counted more WM :1117 
or leſs ſubſtantial, the more or leſs noiſe or Ml Hour 
buſtle there is made about the demonſtration Ml (151; 
of it, and when we ſay the Sovereign is te Pi 
Fountain of Honour, it ſignifies that he ha think 
the Power by Titles or Ceremonies, or both ,,, ,, 
together to ftamp a Mark upon whom he | Appre 
pleaſes, that ſhall be as current as his Coin, WM , the 
and procure the Owner the good Opinion of only * 
every Body, whether he deſerves it or not, againſ 
The Reverie of Honour is Diſhonour c, eins 2: 
FFrominy, which conliſts in the bad Opinion are g 


and Contempt of others, and as the firſt vM manne 
counted a Reward for good Actions, ſo th that M 
is eſteem'd a Puniſnment ſor bad ones, andMor wit 
the more or les publick or heinous the mai or Affi. 
ner is in which this Contempt of others be a tl 
ſhewn, the more or leſs the Perſon fo iv which 
fering is degraded by it. This Ignominy ifWarplica 
ikewile called Shame, from the effect it &r{ 
produces; for tho the Good and Evil man is 
Honour and Biihonour are imaginary, by whi 
there is a reality in Shame, as it fignities 1 filthy E 
Patton that has its proper Symptoms, overabomin: 
rules our Reaſon, and requires as much L ing this 
bbur aud Selt-denial to be ſabdued, as alive wi 
of the reit; and lince the moſt importaThough 
Actious of Life often are regulated accoroiin her ! 

(0 8 
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Sig, to the Influence this Paſſion has upon us, a 
od thorough underſtanding of it muſt help to 
ore WF illuſtrate the Notions the World has of Ho- 
e ot nour and Ignominy, I ſhall therefore de- 


tion (cribe it at large. | 
s the Pirſt to define the Paſſion of Shame I 
2 has MW think it may be call'd a ſorrowful Reflection 
both o our own unworthineſs proceeding from an 
n he Aypprehenſion that others either do or might, 
Þ0in, f they knew all, deſervedly deſpiſe us. The 
on MW only Obje&ion of weight that can be rais'd 
ot. againſt this Definition is, that innocent Vir- 
Ir ot eins are often aſham'd, and bluſh when they 
into are guilty of no Crime, and can give no 
'{t uM manver of- Reaſon for this Frailty: And 
0 ta that Men are often aſham'd for others, for, 
„ ano or with whom, they have neither Friendſhip 
mar or Affinity, and conſequently that there may 
ers M be a thouſand Inſtances of Shame given, to 
ſo ful which the Words of the Definition are nor 
iny applicable. To anſwer this, I would have 
ect Mic frſt conſider'd, that the Modeſty of Wo- 
vil mam is the Reſult of Cuſtom and Education, 
„ YAM by which all unfaſhionable Denudations and 
ines filthy Expreſſions are render'd frightful and 
 ovelEWabominable to them, and that notwithſtand- 
ch LiyWing this the moſt Vertuous young Woman 
as a!MWaive will often, in ſpight of her Teeth, have 
or tan Thoughts and confuſed Ideas of Things ariſe 
ord lin her Imagination, which the would not 
[0 . * ©. 
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reveal to ſome People for a thouſand Worlds, 


Then I ſay, that when obſcene Words are ¶ whic 
ſpoken in the preſence of an unexperienc'd W Que 
Virgin, ſhe is afraid that ſome Body will Body 
reckon her to underſtand what they mean, that! 
and conſequently that ſhe underſtands this, WM thoue 
and that, and ſeveral things which ſhe deſires T5 
to be thought ignorant of. The reflecting ober 
on this, and that Thoughts are forming to het ject io 
Diſadvantage, brings upon her that Paſſion MW make 
which we call Shame; and whatever can M ſo Pec 
fling her, tho never fo remote from Lewd-W dange 
neſs, upon that Set of Thoughts I hinted, MM much 
and which ſhe thiiks Criminal, will hawM blame 
the {ame effect, eſpecially before Men, a«M ce i 
long as her Modeſty laſts. GE Lo Blood. 
Jo try the Truth of this, let them taliM manne 
as much Bawdy as they pleaſe in the RoonMc, the 
next to the ſame Vertnous young Woman The 
where ſhe is fure that ſhe is undiſcover'd, People 


and ſhe will kear, if not hearken to it With cove 
out bluſhing at all, becauſe then ſhe loch compal 
upon her ſelf as no Party concern'd ; and iMcjou fi 
the Diſcourſe ſhou'd ſtain her Cheeks wid and th 
red, whatever her Innozence may imaginaMKnowi: 
it is certain that what occaſions her Colo be, w: 
zs a Paſſion not half ſo mortifying as that M Cut « 
Shame; but if in the Mme Place ſhe hear city, at 
ſomething ſaid of herſelf that maſt tend 6 bly tubj 
her Diigrace, or any thing is named, thi; Pal 
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which ſhe is ſecretly guilty, then 'tis Ten to 


| Ove but ſhe'll be aſhani'd and bluſh, tho' no- 
Body ſges her; becauſe ſhe has room to fear, 
that ſhe is, or, if all was known, ſhould be. 
thought of Contemptibly. 


That we are often aſham'd, and bluſh for. 


others, which was the fecond part of the Ob-. 
| jection, is nothing elle, but that ſometimes we 
make the Caſe of others too nearly our own; 
ſo People ſhriek out when they ſee others in- 
danger: Whilſt we are reflecting with too 
much earneſt on the effect which ſuch a. 


blameable Action, if it was outs, would pro- 
duce in us, the Spirits and conſequently the. 
Blood, are inſenſibly moved after the fame 
manner, as if the Action was our own, and 


ſo the ſame Symptoms muſt appear. 


The Shame that raw, ignorant and ill bred” 
People, tho* ſeemingly without a Cauſe, : 


I diſcover before their. Betters; is always ac-- 


companied with, and proceeds from a Con- 


ſciouſneſs of their Weakneſs and Inabilities, 
and the moſt modeſt Man, how Vertuous, . 
Knowing and Accompliſh'd foever he might . 
be, was never yet aſham'd without ſome . 
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Guilt or Diffidence. Such as out of Ruſti- 
city, and want of Education are unreaſona- 
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hi out of diſreſpect to others, and a falſe Opini- 


bly ſubject to, and at every turn overcome by 
this Palſion, we call baſhful; and thoſe who 
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on of their own Sufficiency, have learn d not to 
be affected with it, when they ſhould be, are 
eall'd Impudent or Shameleſs. W hat ſtrange 
Contradictions Man is made of ! The Revere 
of Shame is Pride, (ſee Remark L.) yet no 
Body can be touch'd with the firſt, that ne- 
ver felt any thing of the latter; for that 
we have ſuch an extraordinary Concern in 
what others think of us, can proceed from 
nothing but the vaſt Eſteem we have for our 
felves. | 

That theſe two Paſſions, in which the 
'S2eds of moſt Vertues are contained, are 
reallities in our frame and not imaginary 
Qualities, is demonſtrable from the plain 
ard different effects, that in ſpight of out 
Reifon are produced in us as ſoon as we are 
alfected with either. 

When a Man is overwhelm'd with Shame, 
he obſerves a ſinking of the Spirits, the 
Heart feels cold and condenſed, and the 
Blood flies from it to the Circumſerence of 
the Body; the Face glows, the Neck and 
part of the Breaſt partake of the Fire : He 
15 heavy'as Lead; the Head is hung down; 
and the Eyes thruugh a Miſt of Confulion, 
are fix'd on the Ground : No Injuries can 
move him; he is weary of his Being, and 
heartily wiſhes he could make himſelf inviſi- 
ble: But when, gratifying his Vanity, be 
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exults in his Pride he diſcovers quite contrary 


Symptoms : His Spirits ſwell and fan the 


Arterial Blood, 


a more than ordinary 


warmth ſtrengthens and dilates the Heart; 
the Extremities are cool; he feels light to 
himſelf, and imagines he could tread on Air; 


bis Head is held up, his Eyes rowl'diabout with 
| Sprightlineſs > he rejoyces at his Being, is 


prone to Anger, and would de glad that all 
the World could take Notice of him, 


Get more, I don't 
But then, &c. 


D.) For there was not a Bee but would 


ſay, than he foould ; 


Page 6. Line 19. The vaſt Eſteem we 
aave tor our ſelves, and the ſmall value we 
have for others, make us all very unfair 
judges in our own Caſes. Few Men can be 


perſwaded that they get too much by thoſe 


they ſell to, how extraordinary ſoever their 
Gains are, when at the ſame time there is 
hardly a Profit ſo inconſiderable, but they'll 
grudge it to thoſe they buy from; for this 
Reaſon the ſmallneſs of the Seller's Advantage 
being the greateſt Perſwaſive to the Buyer, 


improbable Stories, 
What they really get b 
| D 


y their Commo 


Tradeſmen are generally forc'd to tell Lyes 
un their own Defence, and invent a thouſaud 
rather than diſcover 


dities. 
Some 
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Some old Standers indeed that pretend to 


more Honeſty, (or what is more likely, 
have more Pride) than their Neighbours, 
are uſed to make but few Words with their 
Cuſtomers, and refuſe to fell at a lower 
Price than what they ask'd at firſt, But 
theſe are commonly cunning Foxes that are 
above the World, and know that thoſe 
who have Money, get often more by being 
ſurly, than others by being obliging. The 
Vulgar imagine they can find more Sincerity 
in the ſowr Looks of a grave old Fellow, 
than there appears in the ſubmiſlive Air 
and inviting Complacency of a young Begin- 
ner. Bat this is a grand Miſtake; and if 
they are Mercers, Drapers, or others, that 
have many ſorts of the ſame Commodity, 
you may ſoon be ſatisfied ; look upon their 
Goods and you'll find each of them have 
their private Marks, which is a certain Sign 
that both are equally careful in concealing 
the prime Coſt of what they ſell, 


(E.) A,. hour Gamefters de, 
Who tho at fair Play ne er will own, 
Before the Loſers what they've won. 


Page 6, Line 22. This being a general 


Practice which no Body can be ignorant of 


that has ever ſeen ary Play there muſt be 
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ſomething in the Make of Man that is the 


occaſion of it: But as the ſearching into this 
will ſeem very trifling to many, I deſire 


the Reader to skip this Remark, unleſs he 


be in perfect good Humour, and his nothing 


at all to do, 


| That Gameſters generally endeavour to 
conceal their Gains before the Loſers, ſeems + 


to me to proceed from a mixture of Grati- 


I tude,” Pity and Self-Preſervation, All Men 
are naturally grateful whilſt they receive a 

| Benefit, and what they ſay or do, whilſt it 
affects and feels warm about them, is real, 
and comes from the Heart: but when that 
is over, the returns we make generally pro- 


ceed from Virtue, good Manners, Reaſon, 
and the thoughts of Duty, but not from 


Gratitude, which is a Motive of the Incli. 
nation. If we conſider, how tyrannically 
the Immoderate Love we bear to our ſelves, 
obliges us to eſteem every body that with 
or without den acts in our favour, and how 


often we extend our Affection to things ina- 
nimate, when we imagine them to contribute 


to our preſent Advantage: If, I ſay, we con- 


lider this, it wil) not be difficult to find out 
which way our being pleaſed with thoſe 
whole Money we win, is owing to a Prin- 
ciple of Gratitude. The next Motive is our 
Pity, Which proceeds from our conſciouſ- 
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58 Remark CE) 
neſs of the Vexation there is in loſing; and 
as we love the Eſteem of every body, we 
are afraid of forfeiting theirs by being the 
cauſe of their Loſs. Laſtly, we apprehend 
their Envy, and ſo Self-Preſervation makes 
that we ſtrive to extenuate firſt the Obliga- 
tion, then the Reaſon why we ought to 
Pity, in hopes that we ſhall have leſs of 
their ill Will and Envy. When the Paſſions 
ſhew themſelves in their full Strength, they 
are known by every body. When a Man in 
Power gives a great Place to one that did 
him a ſmall kindpeſs in his Youth, we call 
it Gratitude, When a Woman howls and 


_ wrings her Hands at the loſs of her Child, 


the prevalent Paſſion is Grief ; and the un- 
eaſineſs we feel at the ſight of great Misfor- 


tunes, as a Man's breaking his Leg, or daſh- 


ing his Brains out, is every where call'd Pity, 
But the gentle ſtroaks the {light touches of 
the Paſſions are generally over-look'd or 


miſtaken. | 
To prove my Aſſertion we have but to 


obſerve, what generally paſſes between the 


Winner and the Loſer. The firſt is always. 
Complaiſant, and if the other wil} but keep 
his Temper more than ordinarily obliging, 
he is ever ready to humour the Loſer, and 
willing to rectify his Miſtakes with Precau- 
tion, and the height of good Manners. The 
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Loſer is uneaſy, captious, moroſe, and per- 


haps Swears and Storms; yet as long as he 
ſays or does nothing deſignedly affronting, 
the Winner takes all in good part, without 


offending, diſturbing, or contradicting him. 


Loſers, ſays the Proverb, muſt have leave to 
rail: All which ſhews, that the Loſer is 


thought in the right to complain, and for 


that Reaſon pity'd. That we are afraid of 
| the Loſer's ill Will is plain from our _ | 


conſcious that we are diſpleaſed with thole 
we loſe to, and Envy we always dread when 
we think our ſelves happier than others; 


| from whence it follows, that when the in- 


er endeavours to conceal Eis Gains, his de- 


ſign is to avert the Miſchiefs he apprehends, 
and this is Self- Preſervation; the Cares of 


which continue to affect us as long as the 
Motives that firſt produced them remain. 


But a Month, 2 Week, or perhaps a much 
ſhorter time after, when the Thoughts of 


the Obligation, and conſequently the Win— 


| ner's Gratitude are worn off, when the Loſer 
has recover'd his Temper, laughs at his Loſs, 


and the Reaſon of the Winner's Pity ceaſes; 
when the Winner's apprehenſion of drawing 


upon him the ill Will and Envy of the Loſer 


is gone; that is to ſay, as ſoon as all the 
Paſſions are over, and the Cares of Self- 
Preſervation employ the Winner's Thoughts 
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no longer, he'll not only make no ſcruple in 


owning what he has won, but will, it his 


Vanity ſteps in, likewiſe, with Pleaſure, brag 
of, if not exaggerate his Gains, 

It is poſſible, that when People play to- 
ether who are at Enmity, and perhaps de- 
irous of picking a Quarrel, or where Men 

playing for Trifles contend for Superiority of 


Skill, and aim chiefly at the Glory of Con- 


queſt, nothing ſhall happen of what I haye 
been talking of. Different Paſſions oblige 
us to take different Meaſures; what I have 
ſaid I would have underſtood of ordinary 
Play for Money, at which Men endeavour 


to get, and venture to loſe what they value: 
And even here I know it will be obj=ted by. 


many, that tho* they have been guilty of 
concealing their Gains, yet they never ob- 


ſerv'd thoſe Paſſions which I alledge as the 
_ Cauſes of that Frailty; which is no wonder, 


becauſe few Men will give themſelves lei- 
ſure, and fewer yet take the right Method 
of examining themſelves as they ſhould do. 
It is with the Paſſions in Men as it is with 


Colours in Cloth: It is ealy to know a Red, 
2 Green, 2 Blue, a Yellow, a Black, &c. in 
as manny different Pieces; but it muſt be 


an Artiſt that can unravel all the various 
Colours and their Proportions, that make 
up the Compound of a well mix'd Cloth. 
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in In the ſame manner may the Paſſiions be dif- 
his cover'd by every body whilſt they are di- 
ag ſtinct, and a ſingle one employs the whole 

Man; but it is very difficult to trace every 
to- Motive of thoſe Actions that are the Reſult 


de- of a mixture of Paſſions. 

en 5 | | 

of (F.) And Virtue, who from Politicks 

n- Had learn da thouſand cunning Tricks, 
Lye Was by their happy Influence 

ige Made Friends With Vice.— 

Ve 59 1 

ry Page 8. Line 9, It may be ſaid, that Vir- 
bur tue is made Friends with Vice, when indu- 


ſtrious good People, who maintain their 


lomely, pay Taxes, and are ſeveral ways 
| uſeful Members of the Society, get a live- 


lyhcod by ſomething that chiefly depends 


of others, without being themſelves guilty 
of, or acceſſary to them any otherwiſe than 
by way of Trade, as a Druggiſt may be to 
. or a Sword Cutler to Blaod- 

__ . 

Thus the Merchant, that ſends Corn or 
Cloth into Foreign Parts to purchaſe Wines 
and Brandies, encourages the Growth or 
Manufactury of his own Country; he is a 
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ſtoms, and is many ways beneficial to the pry 
Publick; yer it is not to be denied bat that Smit 
his greateſt dependance is -Laviſhneſs and men 


| Drunkenneſs : For if none were to drink (whi 


Wine but ſuch only as ſtand in need of it, Nefe 
nor any body more than his Health requir'd, Tow 


that Multitude of Wine-Merchants, Vint- been 


ners, Coopers, &'c. that make ſuch a conſi- Ml the / 
derable Shew in this flouriſhing City, would 
be in a miſerable Condition, The ſame may (.) 
be ſaid not only of Card and Dice-makers, 
that are the immediate Miniſters to a Le. 


gion of Vices; but that of Mercers, Uphol. Pa; 
ſterers, Taylors. and many others that would 'MW ſirun 

be ſtarv'd in half a Years time, if Pride and than 
Luxury were at once to be baniſh'd the MW Clere 
Nation. | rous'c 

| | | | the 

(G.) The worſt of all the Multitude of L. 
Did ſomething for the Common Good, to hay 

| drew 

Page 8. Line 13 This I know will ſeem those 

to be a ſtrange Paradox to many; and I bers. 
ſhall, be ask'd what Benefit the Publick re- {Were u 

ceives from Thieves and Houſe-breakers, them 
They are, Iown, very pernicious to Human {Wil mi: 
Society, and every Government ought to {Wnt cat 
take all imaginable Care to rout out and ers by 
deſtroy them; yet if all People were ſtrictly Www atchi 
honeſt, and no body would meddle with or Mii z: 


« pry 


rous'd 'em from the Lazine 
they then labour'd under, a 
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pry into any thing but his own, half the 
Smiths of the Nation would want Employ- 
ment; and abundance of Workmanſhip 
(which now ſerves for Ornament as well as 
Defence) is to be ſeen every where both in 
Town and Country, that would never have 
been thought of, but to ſecure us againſt 


the Attemps of Pilferers and Robbers, 


H.) Parties directly oppoſite, 
Aſſiſt each other, as were for ſpite. 


page 8 Line 19. Nothing was more in- 
ſtrumental in forwarding, the Reformation, 
than the Sloth and Stupidity of the Roman 
Clergy; yet the ſame Reformation has 
and Ignorance 
he followers 
of Luther, Calvin, and others, may be ſaid 
to have reform'd not only thoſe whom they 
drew in to their Sentiments, but likewiſe 
thoiz that remain'd their greateſt Oppo- 
lers. The Clergy of England by being ſe- 


vere upon the Schiſmaticks, and upbraiding 


them with want of Learning, have raiſed. 
themielves ſuch formidable Enemies as are 
not eaſily anſwer d; aud again, the Diſſen- 


ters by prying into the Lives, and diligently 


watching all the Actions of their powerful 
Antagoniſts, render thoſe of the Eftabliſh'd 
Church 
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Church more cautious of giving Offence;. 
than in al} probability they would, if they 


had no malicious over-loukers to fear. It 


is very much owing to the great number of- 
Hugonots that have always been in France, 


ſince the late utter Extirpation of them, that 


that Kingdom has a leſs diſſolute and more - 
learned Clergy to boaſt of than any other 


Roman Catholick Country. The Clergy of 


that Church are no where more Sovereign 
than in Italy, and therefore no where more 


debauch'd ; nor any where more Ignorant 
than they are in Spain, becauſe their Doctrine 
is no where leſs opggs d 2 

Who would im 


to the Preſervation of Chaſtity? And yet 


nothing is more true. A Vicious young 


Fellow, after having been an Hour to two 


at Church, a Ball, or any other Aſſembly, 
where bers a great parcel of handſome 
Womer gree'd to the beſt Advantage, will 
have his Imagination more fired than if he 


had the {ame time been Poling at Guildhall, 
or walking in the Country among a Flock 


of Sheep The conſequence of this is, that 


he l ſtrive co ſatisfy the Appetite that is 


raiſed 


e, that Virtuous Wo- 
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raiſed in him; and when he finds honeſt 
Women obſtinate and uncomatable, tis ve- 
| ry natural to think, that he'll haften to o- 
thers that are more compliable. Who wou'd 
ſo much as ſurmiſe, that this is the fault 
of the Virtuous Women? They have no 
Thoughts of Men in dreſſiing themſelves, 
Poor Souls, and endeavour only to appear 
clean and decent, every one according to 
her Quality, L | 

am far from encouraging Vice, and 
think it would be an unſpeakable Felicity to 
à State, if the Sin of UMleanneſs could be 
utterly baniſh'd from it; t I am afraid it 
is impoſſible. The PaſlioGof. ſome People 


are too violent to be curb? y Law or 
ble Precept; and it is Wiſdom 11 Govern- 
0 ments to bear with leſſer Inconveniencies to 
yet prevent greater, If Courtezans and Strum- 
"5 pets were to be proſecuted with as much 
NO WW kigour as ſome filly People would have it, 
ly, what Locks or Bars would be ſufficient to 
Nc WM preſerve the Honour of. our Wives and 
il Daughters? For *tis not only that the Wo- 
he men in general would meet with far greater 


all, Wl Temptations, and the Attempts to enſnare 
Ck the Innocence of Virgins would feem more 
"at excuſable even to the ſober part of Mankind 
1s than they do now: But lome Men would 
ed WM grow outragious, and raviſhing would be- 
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come a common Crime. Where Six or Sc: 
ven Thouſand Sailors arrive at once, as it 
often happens at AmRterdam, that have ſeen 


none but their own Sex for many Months 


together, how is it to be ſuppos'd that ho- 
neſt Women ſhould walk the Streets unmo- 
leſted, if there were no Harlots to be hid 
at reaſonable Prizes? For which Reaſon the 
Wiſe Rulers of that well order'd City al- 


ways toleratean uncertain number of Houſes, 


in which Women are hir'd as publickly as 
Horſes at a Livery Stable; and there being in 
this Toleration a great deat of Prudence and 
Oeconomy to be fe&þ,a ſhort account of it will 
be no tireſome difreſiion, + 

In the firſt theHouſes I ſpeak of are al. 
low'd to be ¶iere but in the moſt ſlovenly 
and unpoliſi hart of the Town, where Sea« 


men and Strangers of no Repute chiefly lodge 


and reſort. The Street in which moſt of them 
ſtand is counted ſcandalous, and the Infamy is 
extended to all the Neighbourhood round it, 
In the ſecond, they are only Places to meet and 
bargain in to make Appointments in order to 
promote Inter vie Vs of greater Secrecy, and no 
manner of Lewdneſs is ever ſuffer d to be tran: 
acted in them; which order is ſo ſtrict! 

obſerv'd, that bar the ill Manners and Noiſe 
of the Company that frequent them, yu 


meet with no more Indecency, and NE? | 
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| fefs Laſciviouſneſs there, than with us are to 
be ſeen at a Playhouſe. Thirdly, the Female 


Traders that come to theſe Evening Exchanges 
are always the Scum of the People, and ge- 
nerally ſuch as in the Day time carry Fruit 
and other Eatables about in Wheel barrows. 
The Habits indeed they appear in at Night 
are very different from their ordinary ones; 
yet they are commonly fo ridiculouſly Gay, 


| that they look more like the Roman Dreſſes 


of ſtroling Actreſſes than Gentlewomen's 
Cloaths : If to this you add the awkardneſs, 
the hard Hands, and courſe breeding of the 
Damſels that wear them, there is no great 
Reaſon to fear, that many of the better ſort. 
of People will be tempted by them. 

The Muſick in theſe Temples of Penus is 
perform'd by Organs, not out of Reiped to 
the Deity that is worſhip'd in them, but 
tre frugality of the Owners, whole Buſineſs 
It is to procure as much ſound for as little 
Money as they can, and the Policy of the 
Government, who endeavours as little as is 
poſlible, to encourage the Breed of Pipers 
and Scrapers. All Sea-faring Men, eſpecially. 
the Dutch, are like the Element they belong 
to, much given to loudneſs and roaring, and 
the Noiſe of half a dozen of them, . when 
they call themſelves Merry, is ſufficient to 


drown twice the number of Flutes or Vio- 


lins; 
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lins; whereas with one pair of Organs they 
can make the whole Houſe ring, and are at 
no other Charge than the keeping of on? 
ſcurvy Muſician, which can coſt them but 
little; yet notwithſtanding the good Rules 
and ſtrict Diſcipline that are obfery'd in 
theſe Markets of Love, the Schout and lis 
Officers are always vexing, mulcting, and 
upon the leait Complaint removing the mi- 


ſerable Keepers of them: Which Policy is 


of two great uſes; firſt it gives an opportu- 
nity toa large parcel of Officers, the Magi- 
ſtrates make ule of on many Occaſions, and 
which they could not be without, to ſqueeze 
a Living out of the immoderate Gains ac- 
cruing from the worſt of Employments, and 
at the ſame time puniſh thoſe neceſſary Pro- 
fligates, the Bawds and Panders, which, tho“ 
they abominate, they deſire yet not wholly, 
to deſtroy, Secondly, as on ſeveral accounts. 
it might be dangerous to.let the. Multitude 
into the Secret, that thoſe Houles and the: 
Trade that is drove in them are conniv'd at, 
fo by this means appearing unblameable, the 
wary Magiſtrates preſerve themſelves 1n the 
good Opinion of the weaker ſort of People, 
who imagine that the Government is al- 
ways endeavouring, tho” unable, to ſuppreſs 
what it actually tolerates- Whereas if they 
had a mind to rout them out, their Power 
| BDC in 
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in the Adminiſtration of Juſtice is ſo fove- 


reign and extenſive, and they know ſo well 
how to have it executed, that one Week, 
nay one Night, might ſend them all a pack- 
_— 
, Tra'y the Toleration of Strumpets is yet 
more barefac'd, as is evident from their 
publick Stews. At Venice and Naples Im- 
| purity is a kind of Merchandize and Traf- 
fick; the Courtezans at Rome, and the Can- 
toncras in Spain, compoſe a Body in the 
State, and are under a Legal Tax and Im- 
poſt. Tis well known, that the Reaſon 
why ſo many good Politicians as theſe tolle- 
rate lewd Houſes, is not their Irreligion, but 


to prevent a worſe Evil, an Impurity of a 


more execrable kind, and to provide for the 
Safety of Women of Honour. About Two 
hundred and fifty Teas ago, fays Monſieur 
de St Didier, Venice being in want of Cour- 
texans, the Republic was obliged to procure 


a great nuniber from Foreign Parts. Dogli- 


 6ni, who has written the memorable Affairs 
of Venice, highly extols the Wiſdom of the 
Pepublick in this Point, which ſecur edthe 
Chaſtity of Women of Honour daily expo. 
ſed to publick Violences, the Churches and 
conſecrated Places pot being a ſufficient Azy- 
lum for their Chaſtity, 5 | 
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Our Univerſites in England are much bely' 

if in ſome Colleges there was not a Monthly 

Allowance ad expurgandos Renes; and time 

was when the Monks and Prieſts in German 

were allow'd Concubines on paying a certain 

yearly Duty to their Prelate: 7176 general) 
belie vd, lays Monſieur Bayle, that Avarice 
was the Cauſe of this ſhameful Indulgence; 
but it is more probable their deſign was to 
prevent their tempting modeſt Vi/omen, and to 
quiet the uneaſineſs of Husbands, whoſe Re: 
ſentments the Clergy do well to avoid. From 
what has been ſaid it is manifeſt, that there 
is a Neceſſity of ſacrifiſing one part of Wo 
mankind to preſerve the other, and prevent 
a Filthinyſs of a more heinous Nature. From 


whence I think I may juſtly conclude (what 


was the ſeeming Paradox I went about to 
prove) that Chaſtity may be ſupported by 
Incontinence, and the beſt of Virtues want 
the Afliſtance of the worſt of Vices. 


(J.) The Root of Evil Avarice, e 
That damn'd ill Natur d bane ful Vice, 
Was ſlave to Prodi gality. 


Page 8. Line 23, I have joyn'd ſo many 
odious Epithets to the Word Avarice, in 
compliance to the Vogue of Mankind, who 
generally beſtow more ill Language 3 5 
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this than upon any other Vice; and indeed 
not undeſervedly; fag there is hardly a Miſ- 
chief to be named which it has not produc'd 
at one time or other : But the true Reaſon 
why every Body exclams ſo much againſt it, 
is, that almoſt every Body ſuffers by it; 
for the more the Money is hoarded up by 
ſome, the ſcarcer it muſt grow among the 
reſt, and therefore when Men rail very 


much at Miſers, there is generally ſelf Inte- 


reſt at bottom. 

As there is no living without Money, 
ſo thoſe that are unprovided, and have no 
Body to give them any, are oblig'd to do 
ſome Service or other to the Society, be- 
fore they can come at it; but every Body 


eſteeming his Labour as he does himſelf, 


which 1s generally not under the Value, 
moit People that want Money only to ſpend 
it again preſently, imagine they do more 
for it than it is worth. Men can't forbear 
looking upon the Neceſſaries of Life as their 
due, whether they work or not, becauſe 
they find that Nature, without conſulting 
zyhether they have Victuals or not, bids 
them eat whenever they are hungry; for 
which Reaſon every Body endeavours to get 
what be wants with as much Eaſe as he 


can; and therefore when Men find that. the 


trouble they are put to in getting Money 
15 
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is either more or leſs, according as thoſ: 
they would have it from are more or les 
tenacious, it is very natural for them to be 
angry at Covetouſneſs in general; for it 
obliges them either to go without what they 
have occaſion for or elſe to take greater Pains 
for it than they are willing. 

Avarice, notwithſtandg it is the occaſi. 
on of ſo many Evils, is yet very neceſſary 
to the Society to glean and gather what 
has been dropt and ſcatter'd by the contrary 
Vice. Was it not for Avarice, Spend. 
thrifts would ſoon want Materials; and if 
none would lay up and get faſter than they 
ſpend, very few could ſpend faſter than they 
get. Thatit is a Slave to Prodigality, as [ 
have call'd it, is evident from ſo many Mi- 
ſers as we daily ſee toil and labour, pinch 
and ſtarve themſelves to enrich a laviſh Heir, 
Tho' theſe two Vices appear very oppoſite, 
yet they often aſſiſt each other, Florio is an 
extravagant young Blade, of a very profuſe 
| Temper; as he is the only Son of a very 
rich Father, he wants to live high, keep 
Horſes and Dogs, and throw his Money a- 
bout, as he ſees ſome of his Companions do; 
but the old Hunks will part witn no Movey, 
and hardly allows him Neceſſaries. Flori 
would have borrow'd Money upon his own 
Credit long ago; but as all would be loſt, 
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if he died before his Father, no prudent 
Man wonld lend him any. At laſt he has 


met with the greedy Cornaro, who lets him 


have Money at Thirty per Cent. and now 
Florio thinks himſelf happy, and- ſpends a 
Thouſand a Year Where wouldCornaro ever” 
have got ſuch a prodigious Intereſt, if it was 


not for ſuch a Fool as Florio, who will give ſo 


great a Price for Money to fling it away? 
And how would Florio get it to ſpend, if he 
had not lit of ſuch a greedy. Uſurer as Cor. 
naro, Whoſe exceſſive Covetouſneſs makes 
him overlook the great Riſque he runs in 
venturing ſuch great Sums upon the Life of a 
wild Debauchee. | 
Avarice is no longer the Reverſe of Pro- 
fuleneſs, than whilſt it ſignifies that ſordid 
love of Money, and narrowneſs of Soul that 
hinders Miſers from parting with what they 
have, and makes them covet it only to 
hoard up. But there is a ſort of Avarice 
which conſiſts in a greedy deſire of Riches, 
in order to ſpend them, and this often meets 
with Prodigality in the ſame Perſons, as is 
evident in moſt Courtiers and great Officers, 
both Civil and Military. lo their Buildings 
and Furniture, Equipages and Eotertam- 


ments their Gallantry is o:{play'd 
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Frauds and Impoſitions they are guilty of 
diſcover the utmoſt Avarice. This mixture 
of contrary Vices comes up exactly to the 
Character of Catiline, of whom it is ſaid, 
that he was arpetens aliens & ſus profuſus 
greedy after the Goods of others and layiſh 
of his own. „ 


(X.) That noble Sin 


Page 9. Line 2. The Prodigaliry, I call 
a noble Sin, is not that which has Avarice 
for its Companion, and makes Men unrea- 
ſonably profuſe to ſome of what they un- 
juſtly extort from others, but that agrees. 
ble good natur'd Vice that makes the Chim. 
neys ſmoak and all the Tradeſmen ſmile, [ 
mean the unmix'd Prodigality of heedle{; 
and Voluptuous Men, that being educated 
in Plenty, abhor the vile Thoughts of Lucre, 
and lavith away only what others tzok Paing 
to ſcrape together; ſuch as indulge their In. 
clinations at their own Expence, that have 
the continual Satisfaction of bartering old 
Gold for new Pleaſures, and from the ex: 
celitve largeneſs of a diffuſive Soul, are made 
guilty of diſperſing too much what moſt Peo- 
ple over value, 

When I ſpeak thus honourably of thi 
Vice, and treat it with ſo much n 
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and good Manners as I do, I have the ſame 
thing at Heart that made me give ſo many 


gar: ill Names to the Reverſe of it, Yer. The In- 
fuſus tereſt of the Publick ; for as the Avaricious 
avid, does no good to himſeli, and is injurious to 


al the World beſides, except his Heir. ſo 
the Prodigal is a Bleſſing to the whole So- 
ciety, ard injures no body but himſelf : It is 
true, that as moſt of the firſt are Knaves, fo 
the latter are all Fools; yet they are deli- 
cions Morſels for the Publick to feaſt on, 
and may with as much Juſtice as the French 
call the Monks the Patridges of the Wo- 
men, be ſtiled the Woodcocks of the Soci- 


I call 
Varice 
nrea- 
y un- 
zreea- 


bim. Nety. Was it not for Prodigality, nothing 
ile, | could make us amends for the Rapine and 
edlel Extortion of Avarice in Power. When a 
cated NCovetous Stateſman is gone, who ſpent bis 
cre, Nbole Life in fat'ning himſelf with the ſpoils 
Paing of the Nation, and had by pinching and 
eir In. Npluudering heap'd up an immenſe Treaſare, 
t have Mit ought to fill every good. Member of the 


Society with Joy, to beh-11d the uncommon. 
Vrofuſeneſs of his Son, This is refunding to 
tie Publick what wasrobb'd from it. Re- 
ming of Grants is a barbarcus way of 
tripping, and it is ignoble to ruin a Man 
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ernek bout it in ſuch good earneſt. Does he not 
and red an infinite number of Dogs of all forts 
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and ſizes, tho' he never Hunts; keeps more 
tories than any Nobleman in the Kingdom, 
tho' he never rides 'em, and give as large an 
allowance to an ill favour'd W hore as would 
keep a Dutcheſs, tho' he never lies with her? 
Is he not ſtill more extravagant in thoſe 
things he makes uſe of? Therefore let him 
alone or praiſe him, call him Publick ſpirit- 
ed Lord, nobly Bountiful and magniticenily 
Generous, and in few Years he li ſuffer him- 
ſelf to be {tript his own way. As long as 
the Nation has its own back again, we ought 
not to quarrel with the manner in which the 

Plunder js repaid. | 5 
Abundance of moderate Men I know that 
are Enemies to Extreams, will tell me that 
Frugality might happily lupply the Place of 
the two Vices | ſpeak of, that, if Men had 
not ſo many profuſe ways of ſpending Wealth, 
they would not be tempted to fo many evil 
Practices to {crape it together, and conſe- 
quently that the ſame number of Men by 
equally avoiding both Extreams, night ren- 
der themſelves more happy, and be leis vici- 
ous Without, than they could with them. 
Whoever argues ſhews himlelf a better 
Man than he is a Politician, Frugality is 
like Howeſly, a mean ſtarving Virtue, that 
is only fit for {mat} Societies of good peace- 
able Men, who are contented to be pooh {0 
they 
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they may be eaſy; but in a large ſtirring 
Nation you may have ſoon enough of it. 


'Tis an idle dreaming Virtue that employs 


no Hands, and therefore very uleleſs in a 
trading Country, where there are vaſt num- 
hers that one way or other muſt be all ſet 
to Work. Prodigality has a thouſand* In- 


- 


ventions to keep People from fitting till, 


that Frugality would never think of; and as 


this muſt conſume a prodigious Wealth, fo 
Avarice again knows innumerable Tricks to 
rake it together, Which Frugality would 
ſcorn to make uſe off _ 

Authors are always allow'd to compare 
ſmall things to great ones, eſpecially if they 
ask leave firſt, Si licet exemplis, &c. but to 


compare great things to mean trivial ones 


is inſufferable, unleſs it be in Burleſque ; o- 
therwiſe I would compare the Body Poli- 


tick (I confels the Simile is very law) to a 


Bowl of Punch; Avarice ſhould be the 
ſow'ring, and Prodigality the ſweetning of 
it, The Water I wonld call the Ignorance, 
Folly and Credulity of the floating- inlipid 


Maltitude 5 whilſt Wiſdom, Honour, For- 


titude, and the reſt of the ſublime Qualities 
of Men, which ſeparated by Art from the 
dregs of Nature, the fire of Glory has exal- 
ted and refin'd into a Spiritual Eſſence, ſhould 
de an equivalent to Brandy, I don't doubt 
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but a Neſtphalian, Laplander, or any other 
dull Stranger that is unacquainted with the 
wholeſome Compoſition, if he was to taſte 
_ the ſeveral Ingredients apart, would think 
it impoſlible they ſhould make any tolerable 
Liquor, The . e would be too ſower, 
the Sugar too luſcious, the Brandy he'll {ay 
is too ſtrong ever to be drank in any quan- 
tity, and the Water he'll call a taſteleſs Li. 
quor only fit for Cows and Horles : Yet Ex. 
perience teaches us, that the Ingredients | 
named judicioufly, mixt, will make an ex: 
cellent Liquor, lik'd of and admir'd by Men 
of exquiſite Palates. 

As to our two Vices in particular, I could 
compare Avarice, that cauſes ſo much Mil: 
chief, and is complain'd of by every body 
who is not a Miſer, to a griping Acid that 
ſets our Teeth on edge, and is unpleaſant to 
every Palate that is not debauch'd : I conld 
compare the gaudy . Trimming and ſpendid 
Equipage of a profuſe Beau, to the gliſtring 
brightneſs of the fineſt Loaf Sugar ; for 3s 
the one by correcting the ſharpnels prevents 
the injuries which a gnawing Sower might 
do to the Bowels, ſo the other is a pleafing 
Balſam that heals and makes amends for the 
ſmart, which the Multitude always ſuffers 
from the Gripes of the Avaricious : wü 
the ſubſtances of both melt away alike, and 
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Other they conſume themſelves by being beneficial 
th the to the ſeveral Compoſitions they belong to. 
taſte could carry on the Simile as to proportions, 
think and the exact nicety to be obſery'd in them, 
radle W which would make it appear how little any 
Wer, of the Ingredients coul 5 ſpared in either 
Il lay WF of the Mixtures : But I will not tire my Rea- 
quan- der by purſuing too far a ludicrous Com- 
is Li pariſon, when I have other Matters to enter- 
t EA. tin him with of greater Importance; and 
nts ! to fam up what I have ſaid in this and the 2 
an er foregoing .Remark, ſhal) only add, that I _ 
Nen I 100k upon Avarice and Prodigality in the 
Society as I do upon two contrary Poyſons 
could in Phylick, of which. it is certain that the 
h Mil. J noxious qualities being by mutual miſchief 
bod corrected in both, they may aſſiſt each o- 
a that ether, and often make a good Medicine be- 
nt 0 tween them. ro 
conld 
e, nin Wild Torury 
10 * Employ d a Million of the Poor, &c. 
events 


mist Luxury (as in ſtrictneſs it ought) that is not 
N immediately neceffary to make Man ſubliſt 
as as he is a living Creature, there is nothing 
Ufte 


hn elſe to be found in the World, no not even 
WH among the naked Savages; of which it is 
not probable that there are any but what by 


E 4 


e, and 


they this 


Page s. Line 2. If every thing is to be 
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this time have made ſome Improvement 
upon their former manner of Living ; and 
either in the preparation of their Eatables, 
the ordering of their Huts, or other wiſe 
added ſomething to what once ſufficed them. 
This definition every body will ſay is too 
rigorous ; I am of the ſame Opinion, butif 
we are to abate one Inch of this Severity, 
I am afraid we ſhan't know where to ftop, 
When People tell us they only deſire to 
keep themſelves ſweat and clean, there is no 
underſtanding what they would he at, if 
they made uſe of theſe Words in their ge. 
nuine, proper, litteral Senſe, they might ſoon 
be larisfy'd without much coſt or trouble, 
if they did not want Water: But theſe two 
little adjectives are ſo comprehenſive, eipe- 
cia ly in the Diale& of ſome Ladies, that no 
body can guels how far they may be ſt recht. 
The Comforts of Life are likewiſe ſo vari 
ous and extenſive, that no body can tell what 
People mean by them, except he Knows 
what fort of Life they lead. The ſame ob- 
ſcurity | obſerve in the words Decency and 
Conveniency, and I never underſtand them 
unleſs I am acquainted with the quality of 
the Perſons that make ute of them. People 
may go to Church together, and be all of 
one Mind as much as they pleale, Iam apt to 


believe that when they Pray for their daily 
Bread 
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Bread, the Biſhop includes ſeveral things in 
that Petition which the Sexton does not think 
By what I have ſaid hitherto I would only 
ſhew, that if once we depart from calling 
every thing Luxury that is not abſolutely 
neceſſary to keep a Man alive, that then 
there is no Luxury at all, for if the wants 
of Men are innumerable, then what ought 
to ſupply them has no bounds; what is 
call'd ſuperfluous to ſome degree of People 


will be thought requilite to thoſe of higher 


aality; and neither; the World nor the 
Skill of Man can produce any thing fo curi- 
ous or extravagant, but ſome moſt Gracious 
Sovereign or other, if it either eaſes or di- 
verts him, will reckon it among the Neceſ- 
ſaries of Life; not meaning every Bodys 
Life, but that of his Sacred Perſon. - 

It is a receiv*d Notion,” that Luxury is as 
deſtructive to the Wealth of the whole Body 
Politick, as it is to that of every individual 
Per ſon who is guilty of it and that a Nati- 
onal Frugality enriches a Country in the ſame 
manner as that which is lets general increaſes 
the Eſtates of Private Families. I confeſs, 
that tho! I have found Men of much better 
Underſtanding than my ſelf of this Opinion, 


1 cannot help diſſenting from them in this 


Point. They argue thus: We ſend, lay 
| E 5 they 
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they, for Example to Turkey of Woollen 


ManufaQury, and other things of our own 
Growth, a Million worth every Year; for 
this we bring back Silk, Mohair, Drugs, Cc. 
to the value of Twelve Hundred Thouſand 
Pounds, that are all ſpent in our own Coun- 


try. By this, ſay they, we get nothing; 


but if moſt of us would be content with our 
own Growth, and ſo conſume but half the 
quantity of thoſe Foreign Commodities, 
then thoſe in Turkey, who would ſtill want 
the fame quantity of our Manufactures, 
would be forc'd to pay ready Money for the 
reſt, and fo by the Ballance of that Trade 
only, the Nation ſhould get Six Hundred 
Thouſand Pounds per Aunumm. | 
To examine the force of this Argument, 
we'll ſuppoſe (What they would have) that 
Put half the SHK, Cc. fhall be conſumed in 
Eugland of what there is how; we'll ſup- 
poſe likewiſe that thoſe in- Zurhey, tho' we 
refuſe to buy above half as much of their 
Com modities as we us'd to do, either can 


or will not be without the fame quantity of 


our Manufactures they had before, and that 
they'll pay the Balance in Mone; that is 
to ſay, that they ſhall give us as much Gold 
or Silver as the value of what they buy from 
us exceeds the value of what they buy from 


haps 


them. Thu' what we ſuppoſe might per- 
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haps be done for one Tear, it is impoſſible 
it ſhould laſt: Buying is Bartering, and no 
Nation can buy Goods of others that has 
none of. her 2 bo. purchaſe them with. 
Spain and Portugal, that are yearly ſupply'd 
wich new Gold and Silver from their Mines, | 
may for ever buy for ready Money as long 
as their yeariy encreaſe of Gold or Silver 
continues, but then Money is their Growth 
and the Commodity of the Country, We 
know that we could not continue long to 
purchaſe the Goods of other Nations, if they 
would not take our Manufactures in Pay- 
ment for them; and why ſhould we judge 
otherwiſe of other Nations? If thoſe in 
Turkey then had no more Money fall from 
the Skies than we, let us fee what would be 
the conſequence of what we ſuppoſed. The 
Six Hundred T houſand Pounds in Silk, Mo- 
hair, Cc. that are left upon their Hands the 
firſt Year, mult make thoſe Commodities 
fall conſiderably: Of this the Dutch and 
French will reap the Benefits as mnch as our 
ſelves; and if we continue to refuſe taking 
their Commodities in Payment for our Ma- 
nufactures, they can Trade no longer with 


us, but muſt content themſelves with buy- 


ing what they want of ſuch Nations as are 
willing to take what we refuſe, tho' their 
Goods are much Worſe than ours, and thus 

| ; On 
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our Commerce with Turkey muſt in fey 
Years be infallibly loſt, 

But they'll ſay, perhaps, that to prevent 
the ill conſequence J have ſhew'd, we'll tak: 
the Turkiſh Merchandizes as formerly, we 
only ſhall be ſo frugal as to conſume bu 
half the quantity of them our ſelves, and 
fend the reſt Abroad to be ſold to others 
Let us fee what this will do, and whether 
it will enrich the Nation by the Balance « 


that Trade with Six Hundred Thouſand! 


Pounds. In the firſt Place, VI} grant then 
that our People at Home making ule off 
much more of our own Manufactures, thoſ: 
who were employ'd in Silk, Mohair, &. 
will get a living by the various Preparations 
of Woollen Goods. But in the ſecond, [ 
cannot allow that the Goods can be ſold a; 
formerly; for ſuppoſe the half that is wore 
at Home to be fuld at the fame rate as be- 
fore, certainly the other half that is ſent 
Abroad will want very much of it: For we 
muſt ſend thoſe Goods to Markets already 
ſupply d; and beſides that, there mult be 
Freight, Inſurance, Proviſion, and all other 
Charges dedufted, and the Merchants in ge- 
neral muſt loſe much more by this half that 
is re ſhipp'd, than they got by the half that 
is conſumed here. For ho' the Woollen 
Manufactures are our own 18 bor 
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they ſtand the Merchant that Ships them 
off to Foreign Countries, in as much as they 
do the Shopkeeper here that retails them; 
ſo that if the Returns for what he ſends A- 
broad repay him not what his Goods coſt 
him here, with all other Charges, till he 
has the Money and a good Intereſt for it in 
Caſh, the Merchant muſt run out, and the 
upſhot would be, that the Merchants in ge- 
neral finding they loſt by the Turks Com- 
modities they ſend Abroad, would Ship no 
more of our Manufactures than what would 
pay for as much Silk, Mohair, &'c. as would 
be conſumed here. Other Nations would 


ſoon find ways to ſupply them with as much 


as we ſhould ſend ſhort, and {ome where or 


other ta diſpoſe of the Goods we ſhould re- 


fule : Sothat all we ſhould get by this Fru- 
gality would be, that thoſe in Turkey would 
take but half the quantity of our Manuta- 
ctures of what they do now, whilſt we en- 
courage and wear their Merchandizes, with- 
out Which they are not able to purchaſe 


Gars. 


What is laid to the charge of Luxury be- 
ſides, is, That it encreaſes Avarice and Ra- 
pine; and where they are reigning Vices, 
Offices of the greateſt Truſt are bought and 
fold ; the Miniſters that ſhould ſerve the 
Publick, both great and ſmall, corrupted, 

| and 
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and the Country every Moment in danger 
of being betray'd to the higheſt Bidder - 
And laſtly, that it effeminates and enervates 
the People, by which the Nations become 
an eaſy Prey to the firſt Invaders. Theſe 
are indeed terrible things ; but what is put 
to the account of Luxury belongs to Male- 
Adminiſtration, and is the Fault of bad Po- 
liticks. Every Government ought to be 
thoroughly acquainted with, and ſtedfaſtly 
to purſue the Intereſt of the Country. Good 
Politicians, by dextrous Management, lay: 
ing heavy Impoſitions on ſome Gocds, or 
totally prohibiting them, and lowering the 
Duties on others, may always turn and di- 
vert the courſe of Trade which way they 
pleaſe, and as they'll ever prefer, if it be 
equally conſiderable, the Commerce with 
ſuch Countries as can pay with Money as 
well as Goods to thoſe that can make no Re- 
turns for what they buy, but in the Com- 
modities of their own Growth and Manu— 
facture, ſo they will always carefully pre- 
vent the Traffick with ſuch Nations as refuſe 
the Goods of others, and will take nothing 
but Money for their own. But above all, 
they'll keep a watchful Eye over the - Bal- 
lance of Trade in general, and never ſuffer 
that all the Foreign Commodities together 
that are imported in one Year, ſhall exceed 
in 
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in Value what of their own Growth or Ma- 


nufacture is in the ſame exported to others. 
Note, that I ſpeak now cf the Intereſt of 
thoſe Nations that haye no Gold or Silver 
of their own Growth, otherwiſe this Max- 
im need not to be ſo much inſiſted on. 

If what I urg'd laſt be but diligently 
look'd after, and the Imports are never al- 
low'd to be ſuperior to the Exports, no Na- 
tion can ever be impoveriſh'd by Foreign 
Luxury; and they may improve it as much 


as they pleale, if they can but in proportion 


raiſe the Fund of their own that is to pur- 
chaſe it, = 

Trade is the Principal, but not the only 
Requilite to aggrandizea Nation; there are 
other things to be taken Care of beſides. 
Ihe feum and TJuum muſt be ſecur'd, Crimes 
puniſh'd, and all other Laws concerning the 
Adminiſtration of Juſtice, wiſely contriv'd, 
and ſtrictly executed. Foreign Affairs muſt 
be likewiſe pradently manag'd, and the Mi- 
niſtry of every Nation ought to have a good 
Intelligence Abroad, and be well acquainted: 
with tne Publick Tranſactions of all thoſe 
Countries, that either by itheir Neighbour- 
hood, Strength or Intereſt, may be hurtful 
or beneficial to them, to take the neceſſary 


| Meaſures accordingly, of croſſing ſome and 


atüſting others, as Folicy and the Balance 
| of 
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of Power direct. The Multitude muſt b 
aw'd, no Man's Conſcience forc'd, and the 
Clergy allow'd no greater Share in State Af. 
fairs than our Saviour has bequeathed them 
in his Teſtament. Theſe are the Arts thit 
lead to worldly Greatneſs; what Sovereign 
Power ſoever makes a good -ule-.of then, 
that has any conſiderable Nation to govern, 
whether it be a Monarchy, a Commonwealth, 
or a mixture of both, can never fait of mz 
king it flouriſh in ſpight of all the other 
Powers upon Earth, and no Luxury or o. 
ther Viee is ever able to ſhike their Conſt; 
tution.— But here I expect a full moath' 
Cry againſt me. What! has God never 
puniſh'd and deſtroy'd great Nations far 
their Sins ? Yes, but not without means; 
by infatuating their Governors, and ſuffer. 
ing them to depart from either all or {ome 
of thoſe general Maxims I have mentiou'd; 
and of all the famons States and Empires the 
World has had to boaſt of hitherto, none 
ever came to Ruin whoſe Deſtruction was 
not principally owing to the bad Poliricks, 
Negle&s, or Miſmanagements of the Ru- 
lers. | 
There is no doubt but more Health an 
Vigour is to be expected among a People, 
and their Off-ipring, from Temperance aud 


Sobriety, than there is from Glutrony and 
Drunkennefk;; 
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Drunkenneſs; yet I confeſs, that as to Lux- 
ury's effeminating and enervating a Nation, 
| have not ſuch frightful Notions now as I 
have had formerly. When we hear or read 
of things which we are altogether Strangers 
to, they commonly bring to our Imagina- 
tion fuch Ideas of what we have ſeen, as 
(according to our apprehenſion) muſt come 
the neareſt to them: And I remember, that 
when J have read of the Luxury of Perxſia, 
e/Egypt, and other Countries where it has 
been a reigning Vice, and that were effemi- 
nated and enervated by it, it has ſometimes 
put me in mind of the cramming aud {wil- 
ing of ordinary Tradeſmen at a City Feaſt, 
and the beaſtlineſs of their over-gorging them- 
ſelves is often attended with; at other times 
it has made me think on the Diſtraction of 
diſſolute Sailors, as J had ſeen them in Com- 


pany of half a dozen lewd Women roaring 


along with Fiddles before them; and was | 
o have been carried into any of their great 
Cities, I would have expected to have found 
one third of the People Sick a Bed with Sur- 
feits, another laid up with the Gout, or 
crippled by a more ignominious Diſtemper, - 
and the reſt, that could not go without lead- 

ing, walk along the Streets in Petticoats. 
It is happy for us to have Fear for ou 
Keeper, as long as our Reaſon is not ſtrong 
enough 
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enough to govern our Appetites; and I 
believe that the great Dread I had more 
particularly againſt the Word, to enervate, 
and ſome conſequent Thoughts on the Ety- 
mology of it did me abundance of good 
when I was a School boy: But fince I have 
ſeen ſomething of the World, the Conſe. 
quences of Luxury to a Nation ſeem not ſo 
dreadful to me as they did. As long as 
Men have the ſame Appetites, the ſame Vices 
will remain, In all large Societies, ſome 


will love Whoring and others Drinking, 


The Luſtful that can get no handſome clean 
Women, will content themſelves with dirty 
Drabs; and thoſe that cannot purchaſe true 


Hermitage or Pontack, will be glad of more 


ordinary French Claret. Thoſe that can't 
reach Wine, take up with worſe Liquors, 
and a Foot Soldier or a Beggar may make 
himſelf as drunk with Stale Beer or Malt- 
Spirits, as a Lord with Burgundy, Cham: 
paign or Tockay Wine. The cheapeſt and 
moſt flovenly way of indulging our Pal. 
ſions, does as much Miſchief to a Man's 
Conſtitution, as the moſt elegant and ex- 
penſive. = 
The greateſt Exceſſes of Luxury are ſhewn 
in Buildings, Furniture, Equipages and 
Cloaths, clean Linnen weakens a Man no 
more than Flannel, Tapiſtry, fine Painting 
or 
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or good Wainſcot are no more unwholeſome 
than bare Walls; and a rich Couch, or a gilt 
Chariot are no more enervating than the 
cold Floor or a Country Cart. The refin'd 
Pleaſures of Men of Sence are ſeldom injari- 
ous to their Conſtitution, and there are 


many great Epicures that will refuſe to eat 
or drink more than their Heads or Stomachs 


can bear. Senſual People may take as great 
Care of themſelves asany; and the Errors 
of the moſt viciouſly Luxurious, don't fo 
much. conſiſt in the frequent Repetitious of 
their Lewdneſs, and their eating and drink- 
ing too much, (which are the things which 
would moſt enervate them) as they 'do in 
the operoſe Contrivances, the Profuſeneſs 
and Nicety they are ſerv'd with, and the vaſt 
Expence they are at in their Tables and A- 
mours. | | | 

But let us once ſuppoſe that the Eaſe and 
Pleaſure the Grandeesand the rich People of 
every great Nation live in, render them 
unfit to endure Hardſhips, and undergo the 
Toils of War. I'll allow that moſt of the 
Common Council of the City would make 
but very indifferent Foot Soldiers; and I 
believe heartily, that if your Horſe was to 
be compos'd of Aldermen, and ſuch as moſt 
of them are, a ſmall Artillery of Squibs 
would be ſufficient to rout them: But 


- * bat 
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what have the Aldermen, the Common] Birth 
Council, or indeed all People of any Sub. traord 
ſtance to do with the War, but to payflend u 
Taxes, The Hardſhips and Fatigues of War Cover 
that are Perſonally ſuffer'd, fall upon them ſhould 
that bear the Brunt of every thing, the Marti 
meanneſt indigent Part of the Nation, the calm 1 
working ſlaving People: For how excel. other 
five ſoever the Plenty and Luxury of a Na of Tim 
tion may be, ſome Body muſt do the work Penetr. 
Houſes and Ships muſt be built, Merchan' world « 
dizes muſt be remov'd, and the Ground tilfa ple J 
Such a variety of Labours in every great arded 
Nation requires a vaſt multitude, in which, 
there are always looſe, idle, extravaganjÞÞ”®" 
Fellows enough to ſpare for an Army er 
and thoſe that are Robuſt enough to Hedge f great 
and Ditch, Plow- and Fhraſh, or elſe nofÞ*<t a Þ 
too much enervated to be Smiths, Carpen rem t! 
ters, Sawyers, Clothworkers, Porters o and we! 
Carmen, will always be ſtrong and hard. be reſt 
enough ina Campaign or two to make goo ear The 
Soldiers, who, where good Orders are keptſf"*7 7 
have ſeldom ſo much Plenty ond Superfluinf®* A 
come to their Share as to do them an the 
hurt. | he bef{ 
The Miſchief then to be fear'd from Lu“ (a 
ury among the People of War, cannot ef uin 
tend itſelf beyond the Officers. The greatef mn 
of them are either Men of a very higſf'*> ad 
Bir 


/ > 
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Birth and Princely Education, or elf: ex- 


mon : 
Sud. traordinary Parts and no leſs Experience, 


ö pay and whoever is made choice of by à wiſe 
Wal oovernment to command an Army en chef, 


ſhould have a conſummate Knowledge in 
Martial Affairs, Intrepidity to keep him 
calm in the midſt of danger, and many 
other Qualifications that muſt be the work 


them 
5 the 
1, the 
excel. 
a Na 
work 
reha 
till'd. 


Penetration, a diſtinguiſh'd Genius, and a 
world of Honour, Strong Sine ws and ſup- 
ple Joints are trifling Advantages not re- 
arded in Perſons of their Reach and Gran- 
ceur, that can deſtroy Cities &'Bed, and 
vin whole Countries whilſt they are at 
Dinner. AS they are moſt commonly Men 
If great Age, it would be ridiculous to ex- 
We a hail Conſtitution and Agility of Limbs 
rom them: So their Heads be but Active 
and well furniſh'd, *tis no great Matter what 
e reſt of their Bodies are. If they cannot 


ay ride in Coaches, or be carried in Lit- 
ers. Men's Conduct and Sagacity are ne- 
er the leſs for their being Cripples, and 
he beſt General the King of France has 
ow can hardly crawl along, Thoſe that 


2 Icrs muſt be very nigh of the ſame Abili- 


Bir them 


of Time and Application, on Men bf a quick 


ear the Fatigue of being on Horſeback, they 


re immediately under the chief Comman- 


ies, and are generally Men that have rais'd 
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themſelves to thoſe Poſts by their *Merit. 
The other Officers are all of them in ther 
ſeveral Stations oblig'd to lay out fo large a 
ſhare of their Pay in fine Cloaths, Accou- 
trements, and other Things by the luxury 
of the Times call'd neceſſary, that they can 
ſpare but litte Money for Debauches, for as 
they are advanced and their Salleries rais d, 
ſo they are likewiſe forc'd to increaſe their 
Expences, and their Equipages, which as well 
as every thing elfe, muſt ſtill be proporti- 
onadle to their Quality, By which means 
the greateſt part of them are in a manner 
hindred from thoſe Exceſſes that might be de- 
ſttuctive to Health, whilſt their Luxury thus 
turn'd another way ſerves moreover to heigh. 
ten their Pride and Vanity, the greateſt Mo- 
tives to make them behave themſelves like 
what they would be thought to be, (See 
Remark () . 

There is nothing refines Mankind more 
than Love and Honour, Thoſe two Paſſi. 
ons are equivalent to many Virtues, and 
therefore the greateſt Schools of Breeding 
and good Manners are Courts and Armies 
the one to accomplii} the Women, the other 
to poliſh the Men. What the generality of 
Officers among civilizd Nations affect is 4 
perfect Knowledge of the World and the 
Rules of Honour, an Air of F ung 
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and Humanity 22 to Military Men of 
Experience, and ſuch a Mixture of Modeſty 
and Undauntedneſs, as may beſpeak them 
both Courteous and Valiant. Where good 
Senſe is faſhionable, and a genteel Behaviour 
js in eſteem, Glattony and Drunkenneſs can 
be no reigning Vices- What Officers of Di- 
ſtinction chiefly aim at, is not a Beaſtly, 
but a Splendid way of Living, and the 
Wiſhes of the moſt Luxurious in their fe- 
veral degrees of Quality, are to appear 
handſomely, and excel each other in Finery 
of Equipage, Politeneſs of Entertainments, 
and the Reputation of a judicious Fancy in 
every thing about them. 1 

But if there ſhonld be more diſſolute Re- 


mong Men of other Profeſſions, which is 
not true, yet the moſt debauch'd of them 
may be very ſerviceable, if they have but a 
great ſhare of Honour. It is this that co- 


vers and makes up for a multitude of Defects 


in them, and it is this that none (how a- 
bandon'd foever they are to Pleaſure) dare 
pretend to be without. But as there is no 
Argument fo convincing as Matter a Fact, 
| t us look back on what fo lately happen'd 
in our two laſt Wars with France. How 
many puny young Striplings have we had in 
our Arinies tenderly Educated, nice in their 


rrcbates among Officers than there are a- 


Dreſs 
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Dreſs, and curious in their Dyet, that un. 
derwent all manner of Duties with Gallan. 

try and Chearfulueſs? 
Thoſe that have ſuch diſmal Apprehenſions 
of Luxury's ener vating and effeminating Peo. 
ple, might in Handers and Spain, have ſeen 
embroider d Beaux with fine lac'd Shirts and 
powder'd Wigs, ſtand as much Fire and 
Lead up to the Mouth of a Cannon, with as 
little Concern as it was poſſible for the moſt 
ſtinking Slovens to have done in their own 
Hair, tho' it had not been comb'd in a 
Month; and met with abundance of wild 
Rakes, who had actually 1mpair'd their 
Healths, and broke their Conſtitutions with 
Exceſſes of Wine and Women, that yet 
behav'd themſelves with Conduct and Bra: 
very againſt their Enemies. Robuſtnels is 
the leaſt thing requir'd in an Officer, and if 
ſ>metimes Strength is of uſe, a firm Reſolu— 
tion of Mind, which the hopes of Preter- 
ment, Emulation, and the Love of Glory 
inſpire them with, will at a puſh ſupply the 

Place of Bodily Force. | 
Thoſe that underſtand their Bufineſs, 
and have a ſufficient ſenſe of Honour, as 
ſoon as they are uſed to Danger will al- 
way be capable Officers; and their Lux- 
ury, as long as they ſpend no Body's Mo- 
ney 
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fey but their own, will never be prejudicial 
to a Nation, = 

By all which I think I have proved what 
deſign'd in this Remark on Luxury. Firſt, 
that in one ſenſe every thing may be call'd 
ſo, and in another there is no ſuch thing. 
Secondly, that with a wiſe Adminiſtration 
all People may ſwim in as much foreign 
Luxury as their Product can porches, 
without being impoveriſh'd by it; and laſt- 
ly, that where Military Affairs are taken 
care of as they ought, and the Soldiers well 
paid and kept in good Diſcipline, a wealthy 
Nation may live in all the Eaſe and Plenty 
imaginable, and in many Parts of it ſhew ss 
much Pump and Delicacy, as Humane Wit 
can invent, and at the ſame time be formi- 
dable to their Neighbours, and come up to 
the Character of the Bees in the Fable, of 
which I ſaid, That 


Flatter'd in Peace and fear'd in Ways, 
They were the Efteem of Foreigners, 
And laviſh of their Wealth and Lites, 
The Ballance of all other Hives, 


(See what is further (aid concerning Lux- 
ury in Remark (HH.) 


E (11) A 
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| 5 come 

Y Ana odious Pride a Million more. that v 
Ce theirs 
Page 9. Line 4. Pride is that Natural WW ole. 
Faculty by which every Mortal that has allow 
any Underſtanding over values, and ima- Tine: 
gines better things of himſelf than any im. Prom 
partial Judge, thoroughly . acquainted with the n: 
all his Qualities and Circumſtances could tuous 
allow him. We are poſſeſs'd of no other ¶ {row | 


Quality fo beneficial to Society, and ſo ne- M ſure de 
ceſſary to render it wealthy and flouriſhing WW The 
as this, yet it is that which is moſt gene M with tl 
rally deteſted. What is My peculiar io the Eat 
this faculty of ours, is, that thoſe who are Nis noth 

the fulleſt of it are the leaſt willing to con: Ml was ma 
nive at it in others ;, whereas the heineouſ. and Ind 
eſs of other Vices is the moſt extenuated IM ven hit 
by thoſe who are guilty of 'em themſelves. and eve 
The Chaſte Man hates Fornication, and euſes, 
Drunkenneſs is moſt abhor'd by the Tei. Conſide 
perate ; but none are fo much offended at M eine, th 
their Neighbour's Pride, as the proudeſt of Ml Virtues 
all, and if any one can pardon it, it is the omen 
moſt humble. From which I think we may Ware not. 
jaſtly infer, that its being odious to all the ¶ and fo c 
World is a certain fign that all the World Wury, th, 
is troubled with it. This all Men of Senk and con 
are ready to confeſs, and no body denies but crafts a 
that he hs Pride in general. But if you 
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come 'to Particulars, you'll meet with few 
that will own any Action you can name of 
theirs to have proceeded from that Princi- 
ple. There are likewiſe many who will 


allow that among the ſinful Nations of the 


Times, Pride and Luxury are the great 


promoters of Trade, but they refuſe to own 
the neceſlity there is that in a more Vir— 


tuous Age, (ſuch à one as ſhould be free 
from Pride) Trade would in a great mea- 
ſure decay. . | 

The Almighty, ſay they, has endow'd us 
with the Dominion over all Things which 
the Earth and Sea produce or contain ; there 
is nothing to be found in either, but what 
was made for the uſe of Man; and his Skill 


and Induſtry above other Animals were gi- 


ven him, that he might render both them 
and every thing elſe within the reach of his 
tenſes, more ſerviceable to him. Upon this 
Conſideration they think it impious to ima- 
zine, that Humility, Temperance, and other 
Virtues, ſhou!d debar People {rom the En- 
joyment of thoſe Comforts of Life, which 
are not denied to the moſt wicked Nations; 
and fo conclude, that without Pride or Lux- 
ury, the ſame things might be eat, wore, 
and conſumed, the ſame number of Handi- 
crafts and Artilicers employ'd and a Na- 

F 2 tion 
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tion be every way as flouriſhing as Where 
thoſe Vices are the moſt predominant. 
As to wearing Apparel in particular, 
they'll tell you, that Pride, which, ſticks 
much nearer to us than our Cloaths, is on- 
ly lodg'd in the Heart, and that Rags often 
conceal a greater Portion of it than the 
moſt pompous Attire z and that as it cannot 
be denied but that there have always been 
Virtuous Princes, who with humble Hearts 
have wore their ſplendid Diadems and ſway'd 
their envied Scepters, void of Ambition for 
the good of others; fo it is very probable, 
that Silver and Gold Brocades, and the rich: 
eſt Embroideries, may, without a thought 
of Pride, be wore by many whoſe Quality 
and Fortune are ſuitable to them. May not 
(ay they) a good Man of extraordinary Re. 
venues, make every Year a greater variety 
of Suits than it is poſſible he ſhould wear 
out, and yet have no other Ends than to ſet 
the Poor at work to encourage Trade, and 
hy employing many to promote the Wel- 
fare of his Country? And conſidering Food 
and Reyment to be Neceſſaries, and the two 
chief Articles to which all our worldiy 
Cares are extended, why may not all Man- 
kind ſet aſide a conſiderable Part of his li- 
come for the one as well as the other, with 
out the leaſt Tincture of Pride? Nay, ib 
| not 
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not every Member of the Society in a man- 
ner obliged, according to his Ability, to 
contribute toward the Maintenance of that 
Branch of Trade, on which the whole has - 
ſo great a dependance-? Beſides that, to ap- 
pear decently is a Civility, and often a Du- 
ty, which, without any Regard to our ſelves, 
we owe to thoſe we converſe with. | 

Theſe are the Objections generally made 
uſe of by haughty. Moraliſts, who cannot 
endure to hear the Dignity of their Species 
arrain'd z but if we look narrowly into them 
they may ſoon be anſwer'd. | 

if we had no Vices, I cannot fee why 
any Man ſhould ever make more Suits than 
he has occaſion for, tho' he were never ſo 
delirous of promoting the good of the Na- 
tion: For tho' in the wearing of a well 
wrought Silk, rather than a ſlight Stuff, and 
the preferring curious fine Cloth to courſe, 
be had no other view but the ſetting of 
more People to Work, and conſequently the 
Publick Welfare, yet he could conlider 
Cloaths no other wiſe than Lovers of their 
Country do Taxes now; they may pay em 
with Alacrity, but no Body gives more than 
his due; eſpecially where all are juſtly rated 
accordmg to their Abilities, as it could no 
| otherwiſe be expected in a very Virtuous 


Age. Beſides that, in ſuch Golden Times 
e F 3 no 
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no body would dreſs above his Condition, 
no body pinch his Family, cheat or over: 
reach bis N 
conſequently there would not be half the 
Conſumption, nor a third part of the Peo- 
ple employed as now there are. But to make 
this more plain and demonſtrate, that for 
the ſupport of Trade there can be nothing 
equivalent to Pride, I ſhall examine the ſe- 
veral views Men have in outward Apparrel, 


and ſet forth what 'daily Experience may 


teach every Body as to Dreſs. 
Cloaths were originally made for two 
Ends, to hide our Nakedneſs, and to fence 
our Bodies againſt the Weather, and other 
ontward Injuries: To theſe our boundleß 
Pride has added a third, which is Orna- 
ment; for what elſe but an exceſs of ſtupid 
Vanity, could have prevail'd upon our 
Reaſon to fancy that Ornamental, which 
muſt continually put us in mind cf our 
Wants and Miſery, beyond all other Animals 
that are ready cloathed by Nature herſelf! 
It is indeed to be admired how fo ſenſibl: a 
Creature as Man, that pretends to ſo many 
fine Qualities of his own, ſhould condeſcend 
to value himſelf upon what is robb'd from 
o innocent and defenceleſs an Animal as 4 
Sheep, or what he is beholding for to the 
moſt inſignificant thing upon Earth, a dying 
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Worm : yet whilſt he is Proud of ſuch trifling 
Depredations, he has the folly to laugh at the 
Hottentots on the furtheſt Promontory of 
Af-ick, who adorn them ſelves with the Guts 
of their dead Enemies, without conſidering 
that they are the Enſigns of their Valour- 
thoſe Barbarians are fine with, the true SH , 
lia obi ma, and that if their Pride be more 
davage than ours, It is certainly leſs ridicu- 
lous, becauſe. they wear the. Spoils of the- 
more noble Animal. | : 

But whatever Reflections may be made: 
on this head, the World has long ſince de- 
cided the Matter; handlome Apparel is a 
main Point, fine Feathers make fine Birds, 
and People where they are not known, are 
generally honour'd according to theirCloaths 


and other Accautrements they have about 


them; from the richneſs of them we judge 
of their Wealth, and by their ordering of 
them we gueſs at their Underſtanding. It 
is this which encourages every. body, who 


is conſcious of his little Merit, if he is any 


ways able to wear Gloaths above his Rank, 
eſpecially in large and Populous Cities, where 
obicure Men may hourly nieet with fifty 
Strangers to one Acquaintance, and conſe- 
quently have the Pleaſure of being eſteem'd. 


by a vaſt Majority, not as what they are, 


but what they appear to be; which is a 
"+ -. greater 
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greater Temptation than moſt People want 


to be Vain. . | 

Whoever takes delight in viewing the 
various Scenes of low Life, may on Eaſter, 
Whitſuntide, and other great Holydays, meet 
with ſcores of People, eſpecially Women, of 
almoſt the loweſt Rank, that wear good 
and faſhionable Cloaths, If coming to talk 
with them, you treat them more courte- 
ouſly and with greater Reſpect than what 
they are conſcious they deſerve, they'll com- 
monly be aſhamed of owning what they are; 
and often you may, if you are a little Inqui- 
ſitive, diſcover in them a moſt anxious Care 
to conceal the Buſineſs they follow, and the 
Places they live in. The Reaſon is plaih 
whilſt they receive thoſe Civilities that are 


not uſually paid them, and which they think 


only due to their Betters, they have the Sa- 
tisfactiom to imagine, that they appear what 
they would be, which to weak Minds is a 
Pleaſure almoſt as ſubſtantial as they could 
reap from the very Accompliſhments of their 
Wiſhes : This Golden Dream they are un- 
willing to be diſturbed in, and being ſure 


that the meanneſs of their Condition, if it is 


known, muſt fink 'em very low in your O- 
pinion, they hug themſelves in their diſ- 
guize, and take alli maginable Precaution 
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not to forfeit by a uſeleſs diſcovery the E- 
ſteem which they flatter themſelves that 
their good Cloaths have drawn from you. 

Tho? every body allows, that as to Appa- 
ret and manner of living, we ought to be- 
have our ſelves ſuitable to our Conditions, 
and follow the Examples of the moſt ſenfible 
and prudent among our Equals in Rank and 
Fortune: Yet how few, that are not either 
miſerably Covetous, or elſe Proud of ſin- 
oularity, have this Diſcretion to boaſt of ? 
We all look above our ſelves, and, as faſt as 
we can, ſtrive to imitate thofe, that ſome . 


| way or other are ſuperior to us. 


The pooreſt Labourer's Wife in the Pariſh, 
who ſcorns to wear a ſtrong wholeſome . 


| Frize, as ſhe might, will half ſtarve herſelf 
and her Husband to purchaſe a ſecond hand 


Gown and Petticoat, that cannot do half 
the Service, becauſe, for ſooth, it is more gen- 
teel. The Weaver, the Shoemaker, the 


| Taylor, the Barber, and every mean work- 


ing Fellow, that can ſet up with little, has 
the Impudence with the firſt Money he gets, 
to Dreſs himſelf like a Tradeſman of Sub- 
ſtance. The ordinary Retailer in the cloath- 
ing of his Wife, takes Pattern from his - 
Neighbour, that deals in the ſame Commo- 


city by Wholeſale, and the Reaſon he'gives 


for it, is, that Twelve Years ago OR 
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had not a bigger Shop than himſelf. The 
Druggiſt, Mercer, Draper and other tredi. 
table Shopkeepers can. find no difference be. 
tween themſelves and Merchants, and there. 
fore drels and live like them. The Merchant's 
Lady, who cannot bear the Aſſurance of 
thoſe Mechanicks, flies for -refuge to the 
other End of the Town, and ſcorns to fol. 
low any Faſhion but what ſhe takes from 
thence. This haughtineſs alarms the Court, 
the Women of Quality are irighten'd to ſee 
Merchants Wives and Daughters dreſsd 


like themſelves; this Impudence of the City, 
they cry is intollerable ; Mantua-makers are 


tent for, and the contrivance of Faſhions be- 
comes all. their Study, that they may have 
always new Modes ready to take up, as foon 
2s thoſe ſawcy Cits ſhall begin to imitate 


thoſe in being. The ſame Emulation is con- 


tinued through the ſeveral degrees of Qua- 
lity to an incredible Expence, till at laſt the 
Prince's great Favourites and thoſe of the 
firſt Rank of all, having nothing elle left to 
outſtrip ſome of their Inferiors, are forc'd 
to lay out vaſt Eſtatesin pompous Equipages, 
magnificent Furniture, ſumptuous Gardens 
and princely Palaces, | | 

To this Emulation and continual ſtriving 
to outdo one another it is owing that after 
fo many various Shiſtings and. Chagings of 
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Modes, in trumping up new ones and re- 
newing of old ones, there is ſtill a plus ultra 
left for the Ingenious; · it is this, or at leaſt 
the Conſequence of it, that ſets the Poor to 
Work, adds Spurs to Induſtry, and incou- 
rages the sKilfal Artificer to ſearch after fur- 
ther Improvements,” . : 

It may be objected, that many People of 


good Faſhion, who have been us'd to be well 


Drels'd, out of Cuſtom wear rich Cloaths 
with all the indifferency imaginable, and 
that the benifit to Trade accruing from them 
cannot be aſerib'd to Emulation or Pride. 
To thisI anſwer, that it is impoſſible, that 
thoſe who trouble their Heads ſo little with 


their Dreſs, could ever have wore thoſe 


rich Cloaths, if both the Stuffs and Faſhions 
had not been firſt invented to gratify the 
Vanity of others, who took greater delight. 
in fine Apparel; than they, Beſides that eve- 


ty Body is not without Pride that appears 


to be fo, all the ſymptoms of that Vice are 
not eaſily diſcover'd ; they are manifold and 
vary according to the Age, Humour, Cir- 
cumſtances, and often Conſtitution, of the. 
People. . „ 

The cholerick City Captain ſeems impa- 
tient to come to Action, and expreſſing bis 
\Varlike Genius by the firmneſs of his Steps, 
makes his Pike, for want of Enemies, trem- 

| | ble 
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ble at the Valour of his Arm. His Martial 
Finery, as he Marches along, inſpires him 
with an unufal Elevation of Mind, by which 
endeavouring to forget his Shop as well as 
himſelf, he looks up at the Balconies with 
the fierceneſs of a Saxazez Conqueror. W hilſt 
the phlegmatick Alderman, now become 
venerable both for his Age and his Authority, 
contents himſelf with being thought a con- 


fiderable Man; and knowing no ealier way 


to expreſs his Vanity, looks big in his Coach, 
where being known by his paultry Livery, he 
receives, in ſullen State, the Homage that is 
paid him by the meaner ſort of People. 

The beardleſs Enſign counterfeits a Gra- 
vity above his Years, and with a ridiculous 
Aflurance ſtrives to imitate the ſtern Coun- 
tenance of his Collonel, flattering himſelf 
all the while, that by his daring Mien you'll 
judge of his Proweſs. The youth ul Fair, in 
z vaſt concern of being overlook'd, by the 
continual changing of her Poſture betrays a 
violent delire of being obkrv'd, and catching, 
as it were at every Body's Eyes, Courts, 
with obliging Looks, the admitation of her 
Beholders. T he conceited Coxcomb, on the 
contrary, diſplaying an Air of Sufficiency, 
is wholly taken up with the Contemplation 
of his own Per fections, and in Publick Places 
diſcovers ſuch a diſregard to others, that the 
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ſonorant muſt imagine, he thinks himſelf to 
be alone. 

Theſe and ſuch like are all manifeſt tho“ 
different Tokens of Pride, that are obvious 
to all the World, but Man's Vanity is not 
always ſo ſoon found out. When we per- 
ceive an Air of Humanity, and Men ſeem 
not to be employ'd in admiring themſelves, 
nor altogether unmindful of other-, we are 
apt to pronounce em void of Pride, when 
perhaps they are only fatigu'd with gratify- 
ing their Vanity, and become languid from 
a ſatiety of Enjoyments. That outward 
ſhow of Peace within, and drowſy compo- 
ſure of carelels Negligence, with which a 
Great Man is often ſeen in his plain Chariot 
to loll at eaſe, are not always ſo free from 
Art, as they may ſeem to be. Nothing is 


| ore raviſhing to the Proud than to be thought 


bappye | 5 
The well bred Gentleman places his grea- 

teſt Pride in the Skill be has of covering it 
with Dexterity, and ſome are fo expert in 


| concealing this Frailty, that when they are 


the moſt guilty of it, the Vulgar think them 
the moſt exempt from it. Thus the diſſem- 
bling Courtier, when he appears in State, 


aliumes an Air of Modeſty and good Humour, 


and whillt he is ready to burſt with Vanity, 
kms to be viholly ignorant of his Great- 
| nels, 
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neſs, well knowing, that thoſe lovely Quai 
lities muft heighten him in the Eſteem of 
others, and be an addition to that Grandeur, 
which the Coronets about his Coach and 
Harneſſes, with the reſt of his Equipage, 
cannot fail to proclaim without his Al. 
ſiſtance. | 

And as in theſe, Pride is overlook'd, be- 
cauſe induſtriovſly conceal'd, ſo in others 
again it is denied that they have any, when 
they ſhew (or at leaſt ſeem to ſhew) it in 
the moſt Pablick manner. The wealthy 
Parſon, being as well as the reſt of his 
Profeſſion, debar'd from the Gaiety of Lay. 
men, makes it his buſineſs to look out 
for an admirable Black and the fineſt Cloath 
that Money can purchaſe, and diſtinguiſhes 
himſelf by the fulneſs of his noble and ſpot- 


leſs Garment ; his Wigs are as faſhionahle | 


as that Form he is forc'd to comply with 
will admit off; but as he is only ſtinted in 
their ſhape, ſo he takes care that for good- 
neſs of Hair and Colour, few. Noblemen ſhall 
be able to match'em , his Body is ever clean, 
as well as his Cloaths, his flick Face is kept 
conſtantly ſhav'd, and his handſome Nails 
are diligently pared, his ſmooth white Hand 
and a Brilliant of the firſt Water, mutually 


becoming, honour each other with double 


graces ; what Linnen he diſcoyers is trans- 
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parently curious, and he ſcorns ever to be 
ſeen abroad with a worſe Beaver than what 
4 rich Banker would be proud of on his 
Wedding Day; to all theſe niceties in Dreſs 
he adds a Majeſtick Gate, and expreſſes a 
commanding loftineſs in his Carriage; yet 
common Civility, notwithſtanding the evi- 
dence of ſo many concurring Symptoms, 
won't allow us to ſuſpect any of his Actions 
to be the reſult of Pride; conſidering the 
Dignity of his Office, it is only Decency in 
him what would be Vanity in others ; and 
in good Manners to his Calling we ought to 
believe, that the worthy Gentleman, with- 
out any regard to his reverend Perſon, puts 
limfelf to all this trouble and expence meer- 
ly out of a reſpe& which is due to the Di- 
vine Order he belongs to, and a Religious 
Zeal to preſerve his Holy Function from the 
Contempt of Scoffers. With all my Heart; 
nothing of all this ſhall be call'd Pride, let 
me only be allow'd to fay, that to our Hu- 
man Capacities it looks very like it. 

But if at laſt I ſhonld grant, that there are 
Men who enjoy all the Fineries of Equipage 
and Furniture, as well as Cloaths, and yet 
have no Pride in thei, it is certain, that if 
all ſhould be ſuch that Emulation I ſpoke 
of before muſt -ceaſe, and conſequently 
Trade, which has fo great a dependance upon 
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it, ſuffer in every branch. For to ſay, that 


if all Men were truly Vertuous, they might, 
without any regard io themſelves, conſume 


as much out of Zeal to ferve their Neigh- 


bours and promote the Publick Good, as 
they do now out of Self love and Emulation, 
is a miſerable ſhift and an unreaſonable ſup- 
poſition, As there have been' good People 
in all Ages, fo, without doubt, we are not 
deſtitute of them in this ; bat let us enquire 
of the Perriwig-makers and Taylors, in 
what Gentlemen, even of the greateſt Wealth 
and higheſt Quality, they ever could diſco- 


ver ſuch publick ſpirited Views. Ask the 


Lacemen, the Mercers and the Linnen dra: 


pers, whether the richeſt, and if you will, 


the moſt vertuous Ladies, if. they buy with 


ready Money, or intend to pay in any rea- 
ſonable time, will not drive from Shop to 


Shop to try the Market, make as many 


Words, and ſtand as hard with them to fave 
a Groat or Six-Pence. in a Yard, as the moſt 


neceſſitous Jilts in Town. If it be urg'd, 
that if there are not, it is poſſible there might 
be ſuch People, I anſwer, that it is as poſli- 


ble that Cats, inſtead of killing Rats and 


Mice, ſhould feed them, and go about the 


Houſe to ſuckle and nurſe their young ones, 


or that a Kite ſhould cali the Hens to their 


Meat, as the Cock does, and fit brooding 


over 
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over their Chickens inſtead of devouring em; 


ceaſe to be Cats and Kites; it is inconſiſtent 
with their Natures, and the Species of Crea- 
tures which now we mean, when we name 
Cats and Kites, would be extin& as ſcon as 
that could come to pals, 


(N.) Real Pleaſures, Comforts, Eaſe, 


Page 9. Line 2, That the higheſt Good 
conſiſted in Pleaſure, was the Dectrine of 


Ebicurus, Who yet lead a Life Few Ng for 


Continence, Sobriety and other Vertues, 
which made People of the ſucceeding Ages 
quarrel about the ſignification of Pleaſure. 
Thoſe who argued from the Temperance of 
the Philoſopher, ſaid, that the Delight Epi- 
curus meant, was being Virtuous; fo Eraſ- 
nus in his Colloquies tells us, that there are 
no greater Epicures than pious Chriſtians. 
Others that reflected on the diſſolute Man- 
ners of the greateſt part of his Followers, 
would have it, that by Pleaſures he could 
have underſtood nothing but ſenſual Ones, 
and the Gratification of our Paſſions. I 
ſhall not decide their Quarrel, but am of 
Opinion, that whether Men be good or bad, 
what they take delight in is their Pleaſure, 
and not to look out for any further Etymo- 


logy 
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logy from the learned Languages, I believe 
an Engliſhman may juſtly call every thing a 
Pleaſure that pleaſes him, and according to 
this Definition we ought to diſpute no more 
about Men's Pleaſures than their Taſtes ;. 
Trahit ſua quemgue Voluptat, 


The worldly minded, voluptuous and am- 


bitious Man, notwithſtanding he is void of 


Merit, covets Precedence every where, and. 


* 


deſires to be digniity'd above his Betters: 
He aims at ſpacious Palaces aud delicious 
Gardens; his chief Delight is in excelling, 
others in ſtately Horſes, magnificent Coaches, 
a numerous Attendance, and .dear bought 
Furniture. To gratify his Luſt, he wiſhes 
for genteel, young, beautifn} Women of 
different Charms and Complexions that ſhall 
adore his Greatneſs, and he really in love 
with his Perſon: His Cellars he would 
have ſtored with the Flower of every Coun- 
try that produces excellent Wines: His 
Table he defires may be-ſery'd with many 
Courſes, and each of them contain a choice. 
variety of Dainties not eaſily purchas'd, and 
ample evidences of elaborate and judicious 
Cookery; whilſt harmonious Muſick and 
well couch'd Flattery entertain his Hearing 
by turns, He employs, even in the meaneſt 
Trifles, none but the ableſt and moſt ingeni, 

ous Workmen, that his Judgment and Fancy 
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may as evidently appear in the leaſt things 
that belong to him, as his Wealth and 
Quality are manifeſted in thoſe of greater 
Value. He deſires to have ſeveral Sets of 
witty, facetious and polite People to con - 
verſe with, and among them he would have 
ſome famous for Learning and univerſal 
Knowledge: For his ſerious Affairs, he 
wiſhes to find Men of Parts and Experience 
that ſhould be diligent and faithful. Thoſe 
that are to wait on him he would have 
handy, mannerly and difcreet, of comely 
Aſpect and a graceful Mein: What he re- 
quires in them beſides, is a reſpectful Care 
of every thing that is His, Nimbleneſs with- 
out Hurry, Diſparch without Noiſe, and an 
unlimited Obedience to his Orders: Nothing 


he thinks more troubleſome than ſpeaking to 


dervants; wherefore he will only be at- 
tended by ſuch, as by obſerving his Looks 


have learn'd to interpret his Will from his 


ſlighteſt Motions, He loves to ſee an ele- 
gant Nicety in every thing that approaches 


him, and in what is to be employ'd about 


his Perſon he deſire a ſuperlative Cleavlinets 
to be religiouſly obſerv'd. The chief Of- 
ficers of Houſhold he would have to be 
Men of his Birth, Honour and Diſtinction, as 
wellas Order, Contrivance and Oeconomy ; 
for tho he loves to be honour'd by every Bo- 


dy, 
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dy, and receives the Reſpects of the Com. 
mon People with Joy, yet the Homage that 
is paid him by Perſons of Quality is raviſh. 
ing to him in a more tranſcendent man- 
ner. | 
Whilſt thus wallowing in a Sea of Luſt 
and Vanity, he is wholly employ'd in pro- 
voking and indulging his Appetites, he de- 
fires the World ſhould think him altogether 
free from Pride and Senſuality, and put a 
favourable Conſtruction upon his moſt gla- 
ring Vices: Nay, if his Authority can 
purchale it, he covets to be thought Wiſe, 
Brave, Generous, Good-natur'd, and endy'd 
with all the Virtues he thinks worth having, 
He would have. us believe that the Pomp 
and Luxury he is ſerv'd with are as many 


tireſome Plagnes to him; and all the Gran- 


deur he appears in is an ungrateful Burden, 
which, to his Sorrow, is inſeperable from 


the high Sphere hg,moves in, that his 


noble Mind, fo much exalted above vulgar 


Capacities, aims at higher ends, and can 


not reliſh ſuch worthleſs Enjoyments ; that 
the higheſt of his Ambition is to promote the 


Publick Welfare, and his greateſt Pleaſure 


to ſee his Country flouriſh, and every Body 
in it made happy. Theſe are -call'd real 
Pleaſures by the Vicious, and Earthly 
minded, and whoever is able, either by his 


Skill 
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skill or Fortune after this refin'd manner at 
once to enjoy the World, and the good O- 
inion of it, is counted extremely happy 
by all the moſt faſhionable part of the 
People. | „ 
But on the other ſide moſt of the ancient 
Philoſophers and grave Moraliſts, eſpecially 


the Stoicks, would not allow any thing to 


be a real Good that was liable to be taken 
from them by others, They wiſely conſi- 


| der'd the Inſtability of Fortune and the Fa- 


your of Princes, the Vanity of Honour and 
Popular Applauſe ; the Precariouſneſs of 
Riches and all Earthly Poſſeſſions, and there- 
fore placed true Happineſs in the calm Sere- 
nity of a contented Mind free from Guiit and 
ambition; a Mind, that, having ſubdued e- 
very ſenſual Appetite, deſpiſes the Smiles as 
well as Frowns of Fortune, and taking no 
delight but in Conteniplation, deſires nothing 
but what every Body is able to give to him- 
ſcif; A Mind, that arm'd with Fortitude 
and Reſolution has .learn'd to ſuſtain the 
greateſt Loſſes without Concern, to endure 
Pain without Afflicton, and td bear Injuries 
without Reſentment. Many have  own'd 
themſelves arriv'd to this heizht of Self- 
denial, and then, if we may believe them, 
they were rais'd above Common Mortals, 
and their Strength extended vaſtly _— 
tl 
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the pitch of their firſt Nature: They conlq 


behold the Anger of Threatning Tyrants 
and the moſt imminent Dangers without 
Terror, and preſerv'd their Tranquility in 
the midſt of Torments : Death itſelf they 
conld meet with Intrepidity and left the 
World with no greater Reluctancy than 
they had thew'd Fondneſs at their entrance 
into itt 

Theſe among the Ancients have always 


| bore the greateſt Sway; yet others that 


were no Fools neither, have exploded thoſe 
Precepts as impracticable, call'd their Noti- 
ons Romantick, and endeavour'd to prove, 
that what theſe Stoicks aſſerted of themſclves 
exceeded ail human Force and Poffjbility, 
and that therefore the Virtues they boaſted 
of could be nothing but havghty Pretences 
full of Arrogance and. Hypocriſy ; yet not- 
withſtanding theſe Cenſures, the Serious 
part of the World, and the generality of 
wiſe Men that have liv'd ever fince to this 


Day agree with the Stoicks in the moſt ma- 


terial Points; as that there can be no true 
Felicity in what depends on things periſha- 
ble; that Peace within is the greateſt Bleſ- 
ſing, and no Conqueſt as that of our Pal. 
lions, that Knowledge, Temperance, For- 
titude, Humility, and other Embelliſhments 
of the Mind are the moſt vaulable Acquiſi— 
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tions ; that no Man can be happy but he 


that is good; and that the Virtuous are only 
capable of enjoying real Pleaſures. 

expect to be ask'd why in the Fable I 
have call'd thoſe Pleaſures real that are di- 
rectly oppolite to thoſe which I own the 
wiſe Men of all Ages have extoll'd as the moſt 
valuable. My Anſwer is, becauſe I don't 
call things Pleaſure which Men ſay are beſt, 
but ſuch as they ſeem to be moſt pleaſed 
with; how can [ believe that a Man's chief 
delight is in theEmbelliſhments of the Mind, 
when I ſee him never employ'd about and 
daily purſue the Pleaſures that are contrary 
them! For never cuts any Pudding, but 
juſt enough that you can't ſay he took none; 
this little Bit, after much chomping and 
chewing you ſee goes down with him like 
chop'd Hay, after that he falls upon the 
Beef with voracious Appetite, and crams 
himſelelf up to his Throat. Is it not provo- 


king to hear John cry every Day that Pud- 


ding is all his-delight, and that he don't value 
the Beef of a Farthing ? 
could ſwagger about Fortitude and the 
Contempt of Riches as much as Seneca him- 
ſelf, and would undertake to write twice 
as much in behalf of Poverty as ever he did, 
for the tenth part of his Eſtate. I could 
teach the way to his Summum Bonum as ex- 
actly 
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actly as I know my way home: I could tell 
People, that to extricate themſelves from all 
worldly Engagements, and to. purify the 
Mind, they mult diveſt themſelves of their 
Paſſions, as Men take out the Furniture 


when they would clean a Room thoroughly, 


and I am clearly of the Opinion, that the 
Malice and moſt ſevere Strokes of Fortune 


can do no more injury to a Mind thus ſtript 
of all Fears, Withes and Inclinations, than 


a blind Horle can do in an empty Barn. * 


the Theory of all this I am very perfect, 


but the Practice is very difficult; and if you 


went about picking my Pocket, offer'd to 
take the Victuals from before me when! 


am hungry, or made but the leaſt motion. 


of ſpitting in my Face, I dare not promiſe 
how Philoſophically I ſhould behave my ſelf, 
But that I am forced to ſubmit to every ca- 
price of my unruly Nature, you'll ſay is no 


Argument that others-are as little Maſters 


of theirs, and theretore I am willing to pay 
Adoration to Virtue wherever I can meet 
with it, with a Proviſo, that I ſhall not be 
oblig'd to admit any as ſuch where I can 
ſes no Self. denial, or to judge of Mens Sen- 
timents from their Words, where I have 
their Lives defore me. 
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J have ſearch'd through every Degree and 
Station of Men, and confeſs, that I have 
found no where more Auſterity of Manners, 
or greater Contempt of Earthly Pleaſures, 
than in ſome Religious Houſes, where Peo- 
ple freely reſigning and retiring from the 
World to combat themſelves, have noother 
Buſineſs but to ſubdue their Appetites. 
What can be a greater Evidence of perfe& 
Chaſtity, and a ſuperlative Love to imma- 
cuiate Purity in Men and Women, than 
that in the Prime of their Age, when Luſt 
is moſt raging, they ſhould actually ſeclude 
themſelves from each others Company, and 
by a voluntary Renunciation debar them- 
ſelves for Life, not only from Uncleannels, 
but even.the moſt lawful Embraces ? Thoſe 
that abſtain from Fleſh, and often all man- 
rer of Food, one would think in the right 
way to conquer. all Carnal Deſires; and I 
could almoſt ſwear, that he don't conſult 
lus Eale, who daily mawls his bare Back 
and Shoulders with unconſcionable Stripes, 
and conſtantly rouſed at Midnight from his 
deep, leaves his Bed for his Devotion. Who 
can deſpiſe Riches more, or ſhew himſelf 
lels Avaricious than he, who won't ſo much 
as touch Gold or Silver, no not with his 
Feer? Or can any Mortal ſhew hbimlelf lels 
Luxurious or more bumble than the Man, 
5 that 
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ff that making Poverty his choice, contents 
, himlelf with Scraps and Fragments, and re- as 
1 fuſes to eat any Bread but what is beſtow'd C 
1 upon him by the Charity of others! 01 
* Such fair Inſtances of Self-denial would 
. make me bow down to Virtue, if I was not tio 
* deter d and warn'd from it by ſo many Per- gi 
1 ſons of Eminence and Learning, who una- vt 
iq nimouſly tell me that I am miſtaken, and tat 
7 all J have ſeen is Farce and Hypocriſy ; that Ac 
A what Seraphick Love they may pretend to, cut 
4 there is nothing but Diſcord among them, o 
4 and that how Penitential the Nuns and Fry- Th 
ry ars may appear in their ſeveral Convents, the 
” they none of them ſacrifiſe their darling trie 
It Luſts. That among the Women they are us 
4 not all Virgins that pals for ſuch, and that mg 
1 if | was to be let into their Secrets, and thel 
bo examine ſome of their Subterraneous Priva- Hot 
0 cies, | ſhould be ſoon convinced by Scenes Wit 
15 of Horror, that ſome of them muſt have lo; 
be been Mothers, That among the Men, I theit 
q ſhould find Calumny, Envy and Ill Nature in nies, 
| the higheſt degree, orelie Gluttony, Drunk- muc 
1 . enanels, and. Impurities of a more execrable [| ha 
ind, thin Adultery itſeif: And as for the Life, 
tdAenagicant Orders, that they differ in. nc to cl 
„ bat their Habits from other ſturdy With 
ars, who deceive People with a pitiful lame 
outward ſhew of Miſery, and Natu 
| a [ang 
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as ſoon as they are out of fight, lay by their 
Cant, indulge their Appetites, and enjoy 
one another, 

If the ſtrict Rules, and ſo many outward 
ſians of Devotion obſerv'd among thoſe reli- 
gious Oders, delerve ſuch harſh Cenſures, 
we may well deſpair of meeting with Vir- 
tue any where elſe ; for if we look into the 
Actions of the Antagoniſts, and greater Ac- 


cuſers of thoſe Votaries, we ſhall not find 


o much as the appearance of ſelf denial. 
Ihe Reverend Divines of all Sects, even of 
the moſt Reform'd Churches in all Coun- 
tries, take care with the Cyclops EvangeFophs- 
45 Brit 5 ut ventri bene fit, and afterwards, 


ne quid deſit iis que ſub ventre ſuut To 


theſe they ll deſire you to add, convenient 
Houles, handſome Furniture, good Fires in 
Winter, pleaſant Gardens in Summer, neat 
Cloaths, and Money enough to bring up 
their Children: Precedency in all Compa- 
nies, Reſpect from every body, and thenas 
much Religion as you pleaſe, The things 
i tave named are necefiary Comforts of 


Life, which the moſt Modeſt are not aſham'd 


to claim, and which they are very unealie 


without. They ate, tis true, made of the 
eme Mould, and have the ſame corrupt 
Nature with other Men, born with the 
lame Iutirmities, ſubject to the ſame Pal: 

„ ſions, 
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lions, and liable to the ſame Temptations; 
and therefore if they are diligent in their 
Calling, and can but abſtain from Murder, 
Adultery, Swearing, Drunkennels, ar 1 other 
heinous Vices, their Lives are call'd unble- 
miſh'd, and their Reputations unſpotted ; 
their Function renders them holy, the Gra- 
tification of ſo many Carnal Appetites, and 
the -Enjoyment of fo much luxurious Eaſe 
notwithſtanding, they may ſet upon them- 
ſclves what value their Pride and Parts will 
allow them. 3 | 
All this | have nothing againſt, but I ſee 
no Self denial, without which there can be 
no Virtue. Is it ſuch a Mortification not to 
deſire a greater Share of worldly Bleſſings 
than what every reaſonable Man ought to 
be fatisfy'd with? Or is there any mighty 
Merit in not being Hagitious, and forbear- 


ing Indecencies that are repugnant to good 


Manners, and which no prudent Man would 
he guilty of, thou' he had no Religion at 
all? | vga 
I know I ſhall be told, that the reaſn 
why the Cl-rgy are lo violent in their Re- 
fepvrments, when at any time they are but 
in the leaſt affronted, and ſhew themſelves 
lo void of all Patience when their Rights are 
invaded, is their great care to preſerve their 
Calling, their Profeſſion from Contempt, 
5 | | WT not 


8 | 
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not for their own fakes, but to be mere 


ſerviceable to others. Tis the ſame rea ſon 


that makes t hem ſollicitous about the Com- 
for ts and Conveniencies of Life; for ſhonkd* 
they ſuffer themſelves to be infulted over, 


be content with a courſer Diet, and wear 
more ordinary Cloaths than other. Peoole, 
the Multirude, who judge from outward 
Appearances, would be apt to think that he 
Clergy was no more the immediate Care of 
Providence than other Folks, and fo not on- 
ly under value their Perſons but deſpiſe like- 
wiſe all the Reproofs. and Inſtructions that 
came from em. This is an admirable Flea, 
and as it is much made uſe of Ill try the 


worth of it. 


I am not of the Learned Dr, Eachard's 
Opinion, that Poverty is one of thoſe things 
that bring the Clergy into Contempt, any 
further than as it may be an occaſion of dil: 
covering their blind-fide: For when Men 
are always ſtrugling with their low Condi- 


tion, and are unable to bear the Burden of 


it without ReluQancy, it is then they ſhew 
how uneaſy their Poverty fits upon them, 
how glad they would be to have their Cir: 
cumſtances meliorated, and what a real va- 
lue they have for the good things of this 


World. He that harangues on the Con- 


tempt of Riches, and the Vanity of Earthly 
5 G 3 Eu- 
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Enjoyments, in a ruſty threadbare Gown, 


becauſe he has no other, and would wear 


his old greaſy Hat no longer, if any body 
would give him a better; that drinks Small- 


beer at Home with a Lcavy Countenance, 
but leaps at a Glaſs of Wine if he can catch 


it Abroad; that with little Appetite ſeeds 
on his own courſe Meſs, but falls too gree- 
dily where he can pleaſe his Palate, and ex- 


preſſes an uncommon Joy at an Invitation. 


to a ſplendid Dinner: 'Tis he that is deſpiſed, 
not becauſe he is Poor, but becauſe he krows 
not how to be ſo with that Content and 
Reſignation which he preaches to others, 


and fo diſcovers his Inclinations to be con- 


trary ro his Doctrine, But when a Man 
from the greatneſs of his Soul (or an obſti- 
nate Vanity, which does as well) reſolv- 


ing to ſubdue his Appetites in good earneſt, 


refuſes all the offers of Eaſe and Luxury 
that can be made to him, and embracing 
a voluntary Poverty with chearfulueſs, re- 
jects whatever may gratify the Senſes, and 


actually lacrifiſes all his Pa ſſions to his Pride 


in acting this Part, the Vulgar far from 


contemning will be ready to Deify and a- 


gore him. How famous have the Cynick Phi- 
loſophers made themſelves, only by ruling 
to diflimulate and make uſe of Superfluities : 
Dig not the moſt Ambitions Monarch the 

World 
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World ever bore, condeſcend to viſit Dia- 
genes in his Tub, and return to a ſtudy'd 
Incivility, the higheſt Compliment a Man 
of bis Pride was able to make? 

Mankind are very willing to take one a- 
nothers Word when they ſee fore Circum- 
ſtances that corrobborate what is told them; 
but when our Actions directly contradict 
what we ſay, it is counted Impudence to 
deſire Belief, If a jolly hail Fellow with 
glowing Cheecks and warm Hands, newly 
return'd from ſome ſmart Exerciſe, or eile 
the Cold Bath, tells us in froſty Weather, 
that he cares not for the Fire, we are eaſiiy_ 
induced to believe him, - eſpecially if he 
actually turns from it, and we know by 
his Circumſtances that he wants neither 
Fuel nor Cloaths: But if we ſhould hear 
the ſame from the Mouth of a poor ſtarv'd 
Wretch, with ſwell'd Hands, and à livid 
Countenance, in a thin ragged Garment, 
we ſhouid not believe a Word of what be 
hid, eſpecially if we ſaw him ſhaking and 
ſhivering, creep toward the Sunny Bank, and 
we would conclude, let him ſay what he 
could, that warm Cloaths and a good Fire 
would be very acceptable to him. The Ap- 
plication is eaſy, and therefore if there be 
any Clergy upon Earth that would be 
thought not to care for the World, and to 

| G4 value 
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ralue the Soul above the Body, let them 


only forbear ſhewing a greater concern for 


their Senſual Pleaſures than they generally 
do. for their Spiritual ones, and they may 
reſt ſatisfy'd, that no Poverty, whillt they 
bear it with Fortitude, will ever bring them 
into Contempt, how mean ſoever their Cir- 
cumſtances may be. i e i 


Let us ſuppoſe a Paſtor that has a little Flock 


entruſted to him, of which he is very carefut: 
He preaches, viſits, exhorts, reproves among 
his, People with Zeal and Prudence, and does 


them all the kind Offces that lie in his Power 


to make them happy. There is no doubt but 


thoſe under his care muſt be very much o- 


bligd to bim. Now we'll ſuppoſe once 
more, that this good Man by the help of a 


little Self denial, is contented to live upon 


alf his Income, accepting only of Twenty 
Pounds a Year inſtead of Forty, which he 
could claim; and moreover, that he loves 


his Pariſhoners ſo well, that he will never 


jeave them for any Preferment whatever, 
no not a Biſhoprick, tho' it be offer'd, I 
can't fee but all this might be an eaſy task 
to a Man who proſeſſes Mortification, and 


| has no value for worldly Pleaſures; yet 
fuch a diſintereſted Divine I dare promiſe, 
great degeneracy of 


notwithſtanding the 
Mankind, will be lov'd, eſteem'd, and. have 
| every 


every body's good Word; nay I would 
ſwear, that'tho* he ſhould yet farther ex- 
ert himſelf, give above half of his ſmall 
Revenue to the Poor, live upon nothing bat 
Oatmeal and Water, lie upon Straw, arid 
wear the courſeſt Cloth that could be made, 
his mean way of Living would never be re- 
feed on, or be a Diſparagement either to 
himſelf or the Order he belong'd to; but 
that on the contrary his Poverty would ne- 
ver be mention'd but to his Glory, as long 
as his Memory ſhould laſt. e 
But (ſays a Charitable young Gentlewo- 
man) tho' you have the Heart to ſtarve your 
Parſon, have you no Bowels of Compaſſion 
for his Wife and Children? Pray what muſt 
remain of Forty Pounds a Year after it has 
been twice fo unmercifally ſplit ?? Or would 
jou have the ' Poor Woman and the innocent 
Babes likewiſe live upon Oatmeal and Wa- 
ter. and lie upon Straw, you unconſcionable 
Wretch, with all yonr Suppolitions and 
Self denials ? Nay, is it poſſible, tho' they 
| ihould all live at your own murdering rate, 
chat leſs than Ten Pounds a Year could main- 
tain a Family ? Don't be in a Paſſſon 
good Mrs. Abigail, I have a greater regard 
tor your Sex than to preſcribe ſuch a fean 
Diet to married Men; but I confeſs I forgot | 
the Wives and Children: The main reaſon 
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was, becaule I thought poor Prieſts could 
have no occaſion for them; who could ima- 
cine that the Parſon who is to teach others 


by Example as well as Precept, was not 


able to withſtand «thoſe Deſires which the 
wicked World itſelf calls unreaſonable ? 
What is the reaſon when a Preutice mar. 
ries before he is out of his Time, that un- 


jeſs he meets with a good Fortune, all his 


Relatiens are avgry with him, and every 
body blames him? Nothing elie but becauſe 
at that time he has no Money at his diſpo- 
ſal and being bound to his Maſter's Service, 
has no leiſure and perhaps little Capacity 
to provide for a Family. What muſt we 
ſay to a Parſon that has Twenty, or it you 
wil]! Forty Pounds a Year, that being bound 
more ſtrictly to all the Services a Pariſh and 
his Duty require, has little time and gene- 
rally much tis Ability to get any more? 


ir not very unreatonable he ſhould Marry? 


But why ihuuld a fober young Man, who 1s 
guilty of no Vice, be debarr'd from lawful 
Enjoyments! Right; Marriage is Jawful, 
and lo is a Coach; but what is that to Peo- 
ple that have not Money enough to keep 
one: If he malt have a Wie, let him look 


* E * 74 + oer * 4 - Lf 
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Charges. But no body that has any thing 
herſelf will have him, and he can't ſtay: 
He has a very good Stomach, and a great 
ſhare of Health, 'tis not every body that 
can live without a Woman; 'tis better to 
Marry than burn. — What a World of 
Self denial is here? The ſober: young Man is 
very willing to be Virtuons, but you maſt 
not croſs his Inclinations ; he promiſes ne- 
ver to be a Deer-ſtealer, upon Condition 
that he ſhall have Veniſon of bis own, and 
no body muſt doubt but that if it came to 


the Puſh, he is qualify'd to ſuffer a Martyr- 


dom, tho' he owns that he can't bear a 
ſcratch'd Finger. 45 45 
When we fee ſo many of the Clergy, to 
indulge their Luft, a brutiſh Appetite, run 
themlelyes after this manner upon an inevi- 
table Poverty, which unleſs they could bear 
it with greater Fortitude than they diſcover 
in all their Actions, - muſt of neceſſity make 
ther contemptible to all the World, what 
Credit muſt be given them, when they pre- 
tend that they conform themſelves to the 
World, not becauſe they take delight in 
the ſeveral Decencies, Conveniencies, and 
Ornaments of it, but only to preſerve their 
Function from Contempt, in order to be 
more uſeful to others? Have we not reaſon 
to believe, that what they ſay is full of Hy- 
5 3 poeriſy 
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pocriſy and Falſhood, and that concupil: 
cence is not the only Appetite they want 
to gratify; that the haughty Airs and quick 
Senſe of Injuries, the curious Elegance in 
Dreſs, and niceneſs of Palate, to be obſery'd 
in moſt of them that are able to ſhew them, 
are the Reſults of Pride and Luxury in them 
as they are in other People, and that the 
lergy are not poſſeſsd of more Intrinfick 
irtue than any other Profeſſion 2 

1am afraid that by this time I have given 
many of my Readers a real diſpleaſure, by 
dwelling ſo long upon the reality of Plea- 
ſure; but I can't help it, there is one thing 
comes into my Head to corroborate what | 
have urg'd already, which I can't forbear 
mentioning : It is this: Thoſe who govern 
others throughout the World, are at leaſt 
as wiſe as the People that are govern'd by 
them, generally ſpeaking : If for this rea- 
fon. we could take Pattern from our Supe- 
riors, we have but to caſt our Eyes on all 


She: Courts and Governments in the Uni- 
derſe; and we ſhall ſoon perceive from the 
Actions of the Great ones, which Opinion 


mey fide with, and what Pleaſures thoſe in 
the higheſt Stations of all ſeem to be moſt 


fond of : For if it be allowable at all to 


judge of People's Inclinations - from their 


manner of Living, none. can be leſs injur'd 
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by it than thoſe who are the moſt at Liber- 
ty to do as they pleale. „ 


If the great ones of the Clergy as well as 
the Laity of any Country whatever, had 
no value for Earthly Pleaſures, and did not 
endeavour to gratify their Appetites, Why 
are Envy and Revenge ſo raging — 
them, and all the other Paſſions improv'd 
and refin'd upon in Courts of Princes more 
than any where elſe, and why are-their Re- 
paſts, their Recreations, and whole manner 
of Living always ſuch as are approv'd of, 
coveted, and imitated by the moſt ſenſual 
People of that ſame Country? If deſpiſing 
all viſible Decorations they were only in- 
Love v-ith the Embelliſhments of the Mind, 
why ſhould they borrow ſo many of the 
Implements, and make uſe of the moſt dar- 
ing Toys of the Luxurious? Why ſhould 
Lord Treaſurer, or a Biſhop, or even the 
Grand Signior or the Pope of Rome, to be 
good and Virtuous, and endeavour the Con- 
queſt of his Paflions, have occaſion for grea - 
ter Revenues, richer Furniture, ora more 
numerous Attendance, as to Per ſonal Service, 
than a Private Man? What Virtue is it the 
Exerciſe of which requires ſo much Pomp 
and Superfluity, as are to be ſeen by all Men 
„Power? A Man has as much opportunity 
to practiſe Temperance, that has but one 
Difh 
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Diſh at a Meal, as he that is conſtantly 
ſerv'd with three Courſes and a dozen Diſhes 
in each: One may exerciſe as much Pati. 
ence, and be as full of Self denial on a few 
Flocks, withont Courtains or Teſter, as in a 
Velvet Bed that is Sixteen Foot high* The 
Virtuous Poſſeſſions of the Mind are neither 
Charge nor Burden : A Man may bear Mis 
fortunes with Fortitude in a Garret, forgiye 
Injuries on foot, and be Chaſte, tho' he has 
not a Shirt to his Back; and therefore J 
ſhall never believe, but that an indifferent 
Skuller, if he was intruſted with it, might 
carry all the Learning and Religion that one 
Man can contain, as wall as a Barge with 
ſix Oars, eſpecially if it was but to croſs 
from Lambeth to Weftminfter ; or that Hu- 
mility is ſo ponderous a Virtue, that it re- 
quires ſix Horſes to draw it. 

To jay, that Men not being ſo eaſily go- 
vern'd by their Equals as by their Superiors, 
it is neceſſary that to keep the multitude in 
awe, thoſe who rule over us ſhould excel 
others in outward Appearance, and conſe- 
quently that all in high Stations ſhould have 
Badges of Honour, and Enfigns of Power 
to be diſtinguiſh'd from the Vulgar, is a fri- 
volous Objection. This in the firſt Place 
can only be of uſe to poor Princes, and weak 
and precarious Governments, that 7 
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1Qually unable to maintain the} publick 


peace, are obliged with a Pageant Shew to 


make up what they want in real Power: 
So the Governor of Batavia in the Eaſt- 
Indies is forced to keep up a Grandeur, 
and live in Magnificence above his Quality 
to ſtrike a Terror in the Natives of Java, 
who, it they had Skill and Conduct, are 
ſtrong enough to deſtroy. ten times the 
number of their Maſters; but great Princes 
ard States that keep large Fleets at Sea and 
numerous Armies in the Field, have no oc- 
caſion for ſuch Stratagems; for what makes 
em formidable Abroad, will never fail to 
be their Security at Home, Secondly, what 
muſt protect the Lives and Wealth of People 
from the Attempts of wicked Men in all So- 
cieties, is the Severity of the Laws, and di- 
ligent Adminiſtration of impartial Juſtice. 
] neft, Bouſe-breaking and Murther are not 
to be prevented by the Scarlet Gown of the 
Alder men, the Gold Chains of the Sheriffs, 
the fine ILrappings of their Horſes, or any 
gawdy Shew whatever: Men of abandon'd 
Principles muit be aw'd by rugged Officers, 
rong Priſons, watchſul Jaylers, the Hang- 
man and the Gallows, If Londen was to be 
one Week deſtitute of Conſtables and Watch- 
men to guard the Houſes a Nights, half the 
Bankers would be ruin'd in that time, and 

. if 
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if my Lord Mayor had nothing to defend 
himſelf but his great two handed Sword, 
the huge Cap of Maintenance, and his guild - 
ed. Mace, he would ibon be ſtrip'd in the 
very Streets of the City of all his finer y in 
his ſtately Coach. 


But let us grant that the Eyes of the 


Mobility are to be dazled with a gawdy out. 
ſide; if Virtue was the chief delight of 
great Men, why ſhould their Extravagance 
be extended to Things not underſtood by 


the Mob, and wholly removed from pub - 


lick View, I mean their private Diverſions, 
the Pomp and Luxury of the Dining Room 
and the Bed-Chamber, and the Curioſities 

of the Cloſet? Few of the Vulgar know 


that there is Wine of a Guinea the Bottle; 
that Birds no bigger than Larks are often, 


ſold for half a Guinea apiece, or that a ſin- 


gle Picture may be worth ſeveral. thouſand 


Pounds: Beſides, is it to be imagin'd, that 
unleſs it was to pleaſe themſelves Men ſhould 
put themſelves to ſuch vaſt Expences for a 


Political Shew, and be fo ſollicitous to gain 
the Eſteem of thoſe whom they fo much 


deſpiſe in every thing elſe. If we allow that 


the Splendor and all the Elegancy of a Court 
are inſipid, and only tireſome to the Prince 


himſelf, and are altogether made uſe of to pre- 
ſerve Royal Majeſty from Contempt. Can 
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we ſay the ſame of half a dozen illegitimate 
Children, moſt of them the Offspring of 
Adultery by the ſame Majeſty, got, educa- 
ted and made Princes at the Expence of the 
Nation? Therefore it is evident, that this 
awing of the Multitude by a diſtinguiſh'd 
manner of living, is only a Cloak and Pre- 
tence, under which great Men would ſhel- 
ter their Vanity, and indulge every Appetite 
about them without Reproach. 

A Burgomaſter of Amſterdam in his plain, 
black Suit, follow'd perhaps by one Foot- 
man, is fully as mack reſpected and better 
obey'd than a Lord Mayor of London with 
all his ſplendid Equipage and great Train 
Wot Attendance, Where there is a real Power 
Wt is ridiculous to think that any Temperance 
r Auſterity of Life ſhould ever render the 
Werſon in whom that Power is lodg'd con- 
emptible in his Office, from an Emperor 
Fo the Beadle of a Pariſh. Cato in his Go- 
ernment of Spain, in which he acquitted - 
Winſeli with fo much Glory, had only three 
Wervants to attend him; do we hear that an 
f 1s Orders were ever ſlighted for this, not- 
Fithſtanding that he lov'd his Bottle? And 
Wien that great Man march'd on Foot thro' 
be ſcorching Sands of Zybia, and parchd 
Ip with Thirſt, refas'd to touch the Wa: 


42 ger that was brought him, before all his 


Soldiers 
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Soldiers had drank, do we ever read that roptib: 
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this Heroick Forbearance weakned his Ay. 
thority, or leſſen d him in the Eſteem of his 
Army? But what need we go ſo far off; 
There has not theſe many Ages been 1 
Prince leſs inclin'd to Pomp and Luxury 
than the preſent King of Sweden, who en. 
amour'd with the Title of Hero, has not 
only ſacrifis'd the Lives of his Subjects, and 
Welfare of his Dominions, but Cwhat i 
more uncommon in Sovereigns) his ow 
Eaſe, and all the Comforts of Life, to: 
implacible Spirit of Revenge; yet he is, 
bey'd to the Ruin of his People, in ob 
Hinately maintaining a War that has almoſt 
utterly deſtroy'd his Kingdom. 

Thus I have prov'd, that the Real Plea 
ſures of all Men in Nature are worldly and 
ſenſual, if we judge from their Practice. 
ſay, all Men in Nature, becauſe Devout 
Chriſtians, who alone are to be excepted 
here, being regenerated, and preternatural 
aſſiſted by the Divine Grace, cannot be ſai 
to be in Nature, How ſtrange it is, that the 
ſhould all ſo unanimouſly deny it! Ask nd 
only the Divines and Moraliſts of every Na 
tion, but likewiſe all that are rich and po 
erful, about real Pleaſure, and they'll te 
you, with the Stoicks, that there can be u 
true Felicity in Things Mundane and Cor 

; ;ruptibl 
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roptible; but then look upon their Lives, 


** and you will find they take delight in no 


other, 

What muſt we do in this Dilemma? 
Shall we be ſo uncharitable, as judging 
from Men's Actions to ſay, That all the 
Vorld prevaricates, and that this is not 
their Opinion, let them talk what they 


of his 

off: 
en 4 
UXury 
ho en. 


y tn] „ih? Or ſhall we be ſo filly, as relying on 
Jar bat they ſay, to think them ſincere in their 


dentiments, and ſo not believe our own Eyes? 
r ſhall we rather endeavour to believe our 
elves and them too, and ſay with Mon- 
1,772, that they imagine and are fully per- 
waded, that they believe what yet they do 
ot believe? Theſe are his Words; Some 
1 Plea be on the Werld, and would be to believe 
at they really don't; but much the greater 
2 un ber ampoſe upen themſelves, not Conſidering 
Jevorll” thoroughly apprehending what it 15 to be 
Mfc. But this is making all Mankind ei- 
Jer Fools or Impoſtors, which to avoid, 
Wire is nothing left us, than to ſay what 
Wir. Bayle has endeavour'd to prove at large 
his Reflections on Comets; That Man is 
© unaccountable a Creature as to act moſt 
mmonly againſt his Principle; and this is 
far from being injurious, that it is a Com» 
3 iment to Human Nature, for we mult ſay 
Col ber this or wor ſe. = 
This 
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This Contradiction in the Frame of Man 
is the Reaſon that the Theory of Viriue ij; 
ſo well underſtood, and the Practice of it 
ſo rarely to be met with. If yon ask me 
where to look for thoſe beautiful ſhining 
Qualities of Prime Miniſters, and the great 
Favourites of Princes that are fo 5 
painted in Dedications, Addreſſes, Epitapbs 
Funeral Sermons and Inſcriptions, I anſwe 
There, and no where elſe. Where would 
would you look for the Excellency of. a 
Statue, but in that part which you ſee of 
it? 'Tis the Poliſh'd outſide only that ha 
the Skill and Labour of the Sculptor te 
boaſt of; what's out of {ight is untouch'd, 
Would you break the Head, or cut opt 
the Breaſt to look for the Brains or the 
Heart, you'd only ſhew your Ignorance 
and deſtroy the Workmanſhip. This has 
often made me compare the Virtues 
great Men to your large China lars; they 
make a fine Shew, and are Ornamental 
even to a Chimney; one would by the 
Bulk they appear in, and the Value that x 
ſet upon them, think they might be very 
uſeful, but look into a thouſand of them 
and you'll find nothing in them bu t.Duſt and 
Cobwebs. 1 
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—— — Fe very Poor 


0 
f Man 2 better than the Rich before. 


of in page ro. Line 1. If we trace the moſt 
Wouriſhing Nations in their Origin, we ſhall 
nd that in the remote Beginnings of every 
ociety, the richeſt and moſt conſiderable Men 
mong them were a great while deſtitute of a 
reat many Comforts of Life that are now 
oy d by the meaneſt and moſt humble 
Wretches: So that many things, which 
ere once look'd upon as the invention o 
luxury, are now allow'd even to thoſe that 
re ſo miſerably poor as to become the Ob- 
+ of publick Charity; nay counted fo ne-. 
eſlary, that we think no Human Creature 
wht to want them. 
In the firit Ages Man, without doubt, fed 
the Fruits of the Earth, without any pre- 
ious Preparatiou, and repoſed himſelf na- 
ed like other Animals on the Lap of their 
ommon Parent: Whatever has contribu- 
kd ſince to make Life more Comfortable, 
it muſt have been the Reſult of Thought, 
Experience, and ſome Labour, fo it more 
ir leſs deſerves the Name of Luxury, the 
more or leſs trouble it required and deviated 
om the primitive Simplicity. Our Admi- 
tion is extended no farther than what is 
new 
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new to us, and we all overlook the Excel. 
lency of Things we are uſed to, be they ne. 
ver ſo curious. A Man would be laugh 
at, that ſhould diſcover Luxury in the plain 
Dreſs of a poor Creature that walks along 
in a thick Pariſh Gown and a courſe Shirt 
underneath it; and yet what a number of 
People, how many different Trades, and 
what a variety of Skill and Tools muſt be 
employ'd to have the moſt ordinary Tork Hire 
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Cloth? What depth of Thought and Inge Whnocen 
nuity, what Toil and Labour, and whatMuftr: 
length of Time muſt it have coſt, before Rent: 


Man could learn from a Seed to railz and 
prepare fo uſeful a Product as Linnen ? 
Muſt that Society not be yainly curio us, 
among whom this admirable Commodity, 
after it is made, ſhall not be thought to 
be uſed even by the pooreſt of all, beforeit 
is brought to a perfe:t whiteneſs, which is 
not to be procur'd but by the aſſiſtance of 
all the Elements joyn'd to a world of Indu- 
ſtry and Patience? I have not done yet; 
Can we reflect not only on the Colt laid out 
upon this Luxurious Invention, bat likewiſe 
on the little time the Whiteneſs of it con- 


tinues, in which part of its Beauty conſiſts, 0 
that every liz or ſeven Days ac fartheſt it Wave re: 
wants cleaning, and vhillt it laſts is a con- MMilizht 
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V% reflect on all this, and not think it an 


xtravagant Piece of Nicety, that even thoſe 


cho receive Alms of the Pariſh, ſhould not 


ily have whole Garments made of this 


peroſe Manufacture, but likewiſe that as 
hon as they are foil'd, to reſtore them to 
heir priſtine Purity, they ſhould make uſe 
one of the moſt Judicious as well as dif- 
cult Compoſitions that Chymiſtry can 
aſt of; with which diſſolv'd in Water by 
ge help of Fire, the moſt deterſive, and yet 


mocent Liæivium is prepar'd that Human 


duſty has hitherto been able to in- 
elt! a Fo 

it i: certain, Time was that the Things 
| (peak of would have bore thoſe lofty 
Erpreſſions, and in which every Body would 
hure reaſon'd after the ſame manner; bur 
he Ace we live in would call a Man Fool 


ho thonld talk of Extravagance and Nicety, 


he lay a poor Woman, after having wore 
ter Crown Cloath Smock a whole Week, 
vast it with @ bit of ſtinking Soap of a Groat 
. 

Pound. | 

The Arts of Brewing and making Bread, 
ure ty flow degrees been brought to the 


ertasten they are now in, but to have in- 


"1 


ente them at once, and à priori would 
ave required more Knowledge and a deeper 
izht into the Nature of Fermentation, 

than 
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than the greateſt Philoſopher has hithertò 
been endow'd with ; yet the Fruits of both 
are now enjoy'd by the meaneſt of our 
Species, and a ſtarving Wretch knows not 
how to make a more humble, or a more 
modeſt Petition than by asking for a Bit of 
Bread or a Draught of Small Beer, 

Man has learn'd by Experience, that no- 
thing was ſofter than the ſmall Plumes and 
Down of Birds, and found that heap'd toge. 
ther they would by their Elaſticity gently 
reſiſt any incumbent Weight, and heave up 
again of themſelves as ſoon as the Prefſureis 
over. To Hake uie of them to {lzep upon 
was, no doubt, firſt invented-to Compliment 
the Vanity as well as Eaſe of the Wealthy 
and Potent, but they are long ſince become ſo 
common, that almoſt every Body lies upon 
Featherbeds, and to ſubſtitute Flocks in the 
room of them, is counted a miſerable ſhift 
of the moſt Neceſſitous. What a vaſt height 
muſt Luxury have been arriv'd to before it 
cou'd be reckon'd a Hardſhip to repoſe upon 
the ſoft Woot of Animals! 

From Caves, Huts, Hovels, Tents and 
Barracks, with which Mankind took up at 
firſt, we are come to warm and well 
wrought Houſes, and the meaneſt Habits: 
tions to be ſeen in Cities, are regular 
Buildings contriv'd by Perſons skill'd in Pro- 
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pertions and Architecture. If the ancient 
Britons and Gauls ſhould come out of their 


Graves, with what Amazement wou'd they 


gaze on the mighty Structures every where 
rais'd for the Poor! sh uld they behold 
the Magnificence of a Chelſea College, a 
Greenwich Hoſpital, or what ſurpaſſes all 
them, a Des Tavalides at Paris, and fee 
the Care, the Plenty, the Superfluities and 
Pomp which People that have no Poſſeſſions 
it all are treated with in thoſe ſtately Pa- 
laces, thoſe who were once the greateſt 
and richeſt of the Land would have Reaſon 
to envy the moſt reduced of our Species 
now. 3 

Another piece of Luxury the Poor enjoy, 


that is not look'd upon as ſuch, and which 
tiere is no doubt but the Wealthieſt in a 


Golden Age would abſtain from, is their 
making uſe of the Fleſh of Animals to eat. 
In what concerns the Faſhions and Manners 


nto the real Worth or Merit of the 
Lauſe, and generally judge of Things not as 
their Reaſon, but Cuſtom directs them. 
ime was when the Funeral Rites in the 
poling of the Dead were perform'd by 
fire, and the Cadavers of the greateſt Em- 
frors were burnt to Aſhes. Then burying 
de Corple in the Ground was a Puniſhment. 

H for 


af the Ages Men live in they never examine 
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for the worſt of Malefactors. Now nothing W «i 
is decent or honourable but interring, and M 1 
burning the Body is reſerv'd for Crimes of b 
the blackeſt dye. At ſome times we look de 
upon Trifles with Horror, at other times ſu 
we can behold Enormities without Concern, O 
If we ſee a Man walk with his Hat on in ge 
a Church, though out of Service time it in 
ſhocks us, but if on a Sunday Night we meet 
half a dozen Fellows Drunk in the Street, 
the Sight makes little or no Impreſſion upon 
us. If a Woman at a Merry-making dreſſes 
in Man's Cloaths, it is reckon'd a Frolick 
among Friends, and he that finds too mach 
Fault with it is counted cenſorious: Upon 
the Stage is it done without Reproach, and 
the moſt Vertuous Ladies will diſpenſe with 
it in an Actreſs, tho' every Body has a full 
view of her Legs and Thighs; but if the 
ſame Woman, as ſoon as ſhe has Petticoats on 
again, ſhould ſhow her Leg to a Man as high 
as her Kaee, it would be a very immodef: 
Action, and every Body will call her impu— 


* 


dent for it. 

have often thought, if it was not for this 
Tyranny which Cuſtom uſurps over us, that 
Men of any tollerable good Nature could 
never be reconcil'd to the killing of fo 
many Animals for their daily Food, as long 


as the bountiful Earth fo plentifully provides 
them 
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them with varieties of vegetable Dainties. 
| know that Reaſon excites our Compaſſion 


but faintly, and therefore I would not won- 
der how Men ſhould fo little commiſerate 
ſuch imperfe& Creatures as Cray fiſh, 
Oyſters, Cockles, and indeed all Fiſh in 
general: As they are mute, and their 
inward Formation, as well as outward Fi- 
gure, vaſtly different from*ours, they expreſs 
themſelves unintelligibly to us, and there- 
fore *tis not ſtrange that their Grief ſhould 
not affect our Underſtanding, which it can- 
not reach; for nothing ſtirs us to Pity ſo 
effectually, as when the Symptoms of Miſery 


ſtrike immediately upon our Senſes, and-[ 


have ſeen People moy'd at the Noiſe a live 
Lobſter makes upon the Spit, that could 


have kill'd half a dozen Fowls with Plea-- 


ſure. But in ſuch perfect Animals as Sheep 


and Oxen, in whom the Heart, the Brain 
and Nerves differ fo little from ours, and in 


whom the Separation of the Spirits from 
the Blood, the Organs of Senſe, and conſe- 
quently Feeling itſelf, are the ſame as they 
are in Human Creatures. I can't imagine 
how a Man not hardned in Blood and Maſſa- 


cre, is able to ſee a violent Death, and the 
Pangs of it, without Concern. 


A In 
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In anſwer to this, moſt People will think 
it ſufficient to ſay, that all Things being al- 
low'd to be made for the Service of Man, 
there can be no Cruelty in putting Creatures 
to the uſe they were deſign'd for; but I 
have heard Men make this Reply, whilſt their 
Nature within them has reproeach'd them 
with the —— of the Aſſertion. There 
is of all the Multitude not one Man in ten but 
what will own, (if he was not brought up 
in a Slaughter: houſe) that of all Trades he 
could never have been a Butcher; and I 
queſtion whether ever any body ſo much as 
kill'd a Chicken without Reluctancy the 
firſt time. Some People are not to be per- 
ſwaded to taſte of any Creatures they have 
daily ſeen and been acquainted with, whilit 
they were alive; others extend their ſcruple 
no further than to their own Poultry, and 
refuſe to eat what they fed and took care 
of themſelves, yet all 'of them will feed 
heartily and without Remorſe on Beef, Mut- 
ton and Fowls, When they are bought in 


the Market. In this behaviour, methinks, 
there appears ſumething like a conſciouſneſs. 
of Guilt, it looks as if they endeavour'd to 


fave 'themſclves from the Imputation of a 
Crime (which they know ſticks loinewhere) 
by removing the cauſe of it as far as they 


can from themſelves ;+ and 1 can diſcover 
5 in 
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in it ſome ſtrong remains of Primitive Pity 
and Innocence, which all the arbitrary Pow - 
er of Cuſtom, and the violence of Luxury, 


have not yet been able to conquer. 
What 1 build upon I ſhall be told is a. 


Folly that Wiſe Men are not guilty of: 1 


own it ; but whilft it proceeds from a real 
Paſſion inherent in our Nature, it is ſuffici- 
ent to demanſtrate that we are horn with 
a Repugnancy to the killing, and conſe- 


quently the eating of Animals; for it is im- 


poſlible that a natural Appetite ſhould ever 
prompt us to act, or deſire others to do, 
what we have an, averſion to, be it as 
fooliſh as it will. | 

Every body knows,- that Surgeons in the- 
Cure of dangerous Wounds and Fractures, 
the extirnation of Limbs, and other dread- 
ful Operations, are often compell'd to put. 
their Patients to extraordinary Torments, 


and that the more deſperate and calamitous- 


Caſes occur to them, the more the out- 
cries and bodily Sufferings of others muſt 


become familiar to them; for this Reaſon: 


our Engliſh Law, out of a moſt afteRionate. 


Regard to the Lives of the Subject, allows 


them not to be of any Jury upon Life and 
Death, as ſuppoſing thar their Practice it 
ſelf is ſufficient ro harden and extinguiſh in 


them that Tenderneſs, without which no. 


H 3 Man 


» 
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Man is capable of ſetting a true value upon 
the Lives of his fellow Creatures. Now if- 


we ought to have no Concern for what we 
do to Brute Beaſts, and there wes not ima- 


gin'd to be any cruelty in killing them, why 


ſhould of all Callings Butchers, and only they: 
jointly with Surgeons, be excluded from be- 
ing Jury- men by the ſame Law? 

| ſhall urge nothing of what Pythagoras 
and many other Wiſe Men have (aid con- 
rerning this Barbarity of eating Fleſh, I 


have gone too much out of my way already, 
and ſhall therefore beg the Reader, if he 


. would have any more of thi-, to run over 
the following Fable, or elſe, if he be tired, 
to let it alone, with an aſſurance that in do- 
ing of either he ſhall equally oblige me. 

A Roman Merchant in one of the Cartha. 
ginian Wars was caſt away upon the Coaſt 


of Africk : Himſelf and his Slave with great 


difficulty got ſafe aſhoar; but going in queſt 
of Relief, were met by a Lyon of a mighty 
_ ſize. It happen'd to be one of the Breed 
that ranged in eAſop's Days, and one that 
could not only ſpeak ſeveral Languages, but 
ſeem'd moreover very well acquainted with 


Human Affairs. The Slave got upon a Tree, | 


but his Maſter not thinking himſelf ſafe 
there, and having heard much of the gene- 


roſity of Lyons, fell down proſtrate _ 
im, 
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bim, with all the ſigns of Fear and Submiſ- 
ſion. The Lyon, who had lately fill'd his 


Belly, bids him riſe and for a while lay by 
his Fears, aſſuring him withal, that he ſhould 


not be touch'd, if he could give him any 
tollerable Reaſons why he ſhould not be 


devour'd. 


The Merchant obey'd, and ha- 


ving now receiv'd fome glimmering hopes of 


ſafety, gave a diſmal account of the Ship- 


wrack he had ſuffer'd, and endeavouring 


from thence to raiſe the Lyon's Pity pleaded -- 


his Cauſe with abundance of good Rhetho- 
rick; but obſerving by his countenance that 


lattery and fine Words made very little 


impreſlion, he betook himſelf to Arguments 
of greater Solidity, and reaſoning from the 


excellency of Man's Nature and Abilities, 


remonſtrated how improbable it was that 
the Gods ſhould not have defign'd him for 


a better uſe than to be eat by Savage Beaſts. 
Upon this the Lyon became more atrentive, 


and vouchſaved now and then a reply, till 
at laſt the following Dialogue enſued be- 
tween them. © 

Oh Vain and Covetous Animal, (ſaid the 
Lyon) whoſe Pride and Avarice can make 
him leave his Native Soil, where his natural 
Wants might be n and 
try rough Seas and dangerous Mountains to 


find out Saperfluities, why ſhouldyou e- 
„ ſteem 


4 


* 
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ſteem your Species above ours? And if the ; 
Gods have given you a Superyority. over all 
Creatures, then why beg you of an Inferi- 


or? Our Superiority (anſwer d the Merchant) 


con ſiſts not in bodily force but ſtrength of Un- 
derſtanding; the Gods haue endued us with a | 
Rational Soul, which, tho" inviſible, is much the 
better part of us. I deſire to touch not hing of 
you but what is good to eat, but why do you 
value your ſelf ſo much upon that part which 
is inviſible? Becauſe it is Immortal, and ſhall * 
meet with Rewards after Death for the Actions 
of this Life, and the Fuſt ſhall enjoy eternal | 
Blifs and Traiguility with the Heroes and 
Demi Gods in the Elyſian Fields, What Life 
have yon led? 1 have honoured the Goas, | 
and ftudy'd to be beneficial to Man. Then 
why do you fear Death, if you think the ſhou] 
you have been? I have a | 
Wife and five ſmall Children that muſt come | thoſe 
to want if they loſe me. | have two Whelps | 
that are not big enough to ſhift for them- | 
ſelves, that are in want now, and muſt actu - 


Gods as juſt as 


ally be ſtarv'd if I can provide nothing for 


them: Your Children will be provided for 
one way or other, at leaſt as well when I | 


have eat you as if you had been drown'd, 


As to the Excellency of either Species, 


the value of things among you has ever en- | 
creas'd with the ſcarcity of them, and to a 
Million 
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Million of Men there is hardly one Lyon; 


beſides that, in the great Veneration Man 


pretends to have for his kind, there is little 
Sincerity farther than it concerns the ſhare 


which every ones Pride has in it for him 


ſelf, 'tis a folly to boaſt of the Tenderneſs 
ſhewn and Attendance given to-your young 
ones, or the exceſſive and laſting trouble 
beſtow'd in the Education of them: Man 
being born the moſt neceſſitous and -moſt 
helpleſs Animal, this is only an inſtinct of 
Nature, which in all Creatures has ever 


proportion'd the care of the Parents to the 


But if Man had a real value for his kind, 
how is it poſſible that often Ten Thouſand 

of them, and ſometimes Ten times as many 
ſhould be deſtroy'd in fe hours for the Ca- 
price of two. All degrees of Men deſpiſe 
thoſe that are iuferior to them, and if you 
could enter into the Hearts of Kings and 
Princes, you would hardly find any but what 
have leſs value for the greateſt part of the 
Multitudes they rule over, than thoſe have 


Wants and Imbecilities of the Off ind 


J for the Cattle that belongs to them. Why 


ſnould ſo many pretend to derive their Race, 


I tho' but ipuriouſly,from the immortal Gods 


why ſhould all of them ſuffer others to kneel 


down before them, and more or leſs take de- 
3 light in having Divine Honours pay'd them, ö 


Hs bug 


— 


but to inſinuate that themſelves are of à 
more exalted Nature, and a Species ſuperior 


to that of their Subjects? 


Savage I am, but no Creature can be 


call'd cruel but what either by Malice or 
Inſenſibility extinguiſhes his natural Pity : 
The Lyon was born without Compaſſion; 


we follow the inſt int of our Nature; the 


Gods have appointed us to live upon the 


waſte and ſpoil of other Animals, and as 
long as we can meet with dead ones, we 
never hunt after the Living. Tis only Man, 
miſchievous Man, that can make Death a 
ſport, Nature taught your Stomach to crave 
nothing but Vegetables; but your violent 
fondneſs to change, and greater eagerneſs 
after Novelties, have prompted you to the 
Deſtruction of Animals without ſuſtice or | 
neceſſity, perverted your Nature and warp'd | 
pour Appetites which way ſoever your Pride | 
or Luxury have call d them. The Lyon has 


2 ferment within him that conſumes the 


Tougheſt Skin and hardeſt Bones as well as 


the Fleſh of all Animals without exception: 
Your ſqueamiſh Stomach, in which the Di- 
geſtive heat is weak and inconſiderable, 
won't ſo much as admit of the moſt tender 
Parts of them, unleſs above half the Con- 
coction has been perform'd by artificial Fire 
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of 3 Jou ſpared to ſatisfy the Caprices of a lan- 
erior © guid Appetite ? Languid I ſay; for what is 
Man's Hunger if compair'd to the Lyon's: 
in be ours, when it is at the worſe, makes you , - 
Faint, mine makes me Mad: Oft have I 
tried with Roots and Herbs to allay the 
violence of it, but in vain; nothing but 
large quantities of Fleſh can any ways ap- 
peaſe it. 8 
Vet the fierceneſs of our Hunger, notwith- | 
ſtanding Lyons have often requited Benefits 
received; but ungrateful and per fidious Man 
feeds on the Sheep that Cloaths him, and 
ſpares not her innocent young ones, Whom 
he has taken into his care and cuſtody. If 
you tell me the Gods made Man Maſter o- 
ver all other Creatures, what Tyranny was 
it then to deſtroy them out of wantonneſs? 
No, fickle timerous Animal, the Gods have 
made you for Society, and defign'd that Mil- 
1 has. lions of you, when well joynd together, 
- the © {ould compoſe the ſtrong: Leviathan. A 
1} :s © fingle Lyon bears ſome {way in the Creation, 
ien: but what is ſingle Man? A ſmall and incon- | 
7 7 fiderable part, a trifling Atom of one great 
able, Beaſt, What Nature deſigns ſhe executes,. 
nder and tis not ſafe to judge of what ſhe pur 
Con- pos, but from the effects ſhe ſhews: If 
Fire he had intended that Man, as Man from a 
have {2periority of Species, ſhould lord it over all 
you other 
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Other Animals, the Tiger, nay the Whale 
and Eagle, would have obey'd his Voice. 
But if your Wit and Underſtanding ex. 
ceeds ours, ought not the I yon in deference 
to that Superiority to follow the Maxims 
of Men, with whom nothing is more ſacred 
than that the Reaſon of the ſtrongeſt is ever 
the moſt prevalent. Whole Multitudes of 
you have conſpired and compaſs'd the De- 
ſtruction of one, after they had own'd the 
Gods had made him their Superior, and one 
has often ruin'd and cut off whole Multi- 
tudes, whom by the ſame Gods he had (worn 
to defend and maintain. Man never ac- 
knowledg'd Superiority without Power, and 
why ſhould 1? The Excellence I boaſt of is 
viſible, all Animals tremble at the ſight of 
the Lyon, not out of Panick Fear. The Gods 
have given me Swiftneſs to overtake, and 
Strength to conquer what ever comes near 
me. Where is there a Creature that has 
Teeth and Claws like mine; behold the 
thickneſs of theſe maſſy Jaw bones; conſi- 
der the width of them, and feel the firm- 


neſs of this brawny Neck. The nimbleſt 


Deer, the wildeſt Boar, the ſtouteſt Horſe, 
and ſtrongeſt Bull are my Prey wherever I 
meet them. Thus ſpoke the Lyon, and the 
Merchant fainted away. 
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The Lyon, in my Opinion, has ſtretch'd 
the Point too far; yet when to ſoften” the 
Fleſh of Male-Animals, we have by Caſtra- 
tion prevented the firmneſs their Tendons 
and every Fibre would have come to with- 
out it, I confeſs J think it ought” to move a 
human Creature when he reflects upon the 
cruel care with which they are fatned for 
Deſtruction. When a large and gentle But 
lock, after having reſiſted a ten times grea- 
ter force of Blows than would have kill'd 
his Murderer, falls ſtun'd at laſt, and his 
arm'd Head is faſten'd to the Ground with 
Cords; what Mortal can, as ſoon as the 
wide Wound is made, and the] ugulars are 
cut aſunder, without Compaſſion hear the 
painful Bellowings intercepted by his Blood, 
the bitter Sighs that ſpeak the ſharpneſs of 
his Anguiſh, and the deep ſounding Groans. 
with loud anxiety fetch'd from the bottom 
of his ſtrong and palpitating Heart? Look 
on the rembling and violent Convulſions of 
his Limbs; fee, . whilſt his reeking Gore 
ſtreams from him, his Eyes become dim 
and languid, and behold his Struglings, Gaſps 
and laſt efforts for Life, the certain Signs of 
his approaching Fate? When a Creature has 
given ſuch convincing and undeniable Proofs 
of the Terrors upon him, and the Pains and 
Agonies he feels, is there a follower of 
= — 2_ 
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Deſcartes ſo inur'd to Blood, as not to re. 
fute, by his Commiſeration, the Philoſophy 


of that vain Reaſoner ? 


P) ——.— He. frugally 
They nom liv'd on their Sallary, 


Page 14 Line 12: When People have 
ſmall comings in, and- are honeſt withal, it 


is then that the generality of them begin to 
be frugal, and not before, Frugality in E- 
thicks is call'd that Virtue from the Princi- 
ple of which Men abſtain from Superfluities, 
and deſpiſing the operoſe contrivances of Art 
to precure cither Eaſe or Pleaſure, content 
themſelves with the natural Simplicity of 
Things, and are carefully Temperate in the 
Enjoyment of them without any Tincture of 
Covetouſneſs, Frugality thus limited, is 
Fw ſcarcer than many may imagine; 
ut what is generally underſtood hy it is 
a Quality more often to be met with, and 
conſiſts in a Medium between Profulenels 
and Avarice, rather leaning to the latter, 
As this prudent Oeconomy, which ſome 
People call Saving, is in Private Families 
the moſt certain Method to encreaſe an E- 
fate. So ſome imagine, that whether a 
Country be barren or fruitful, the ſame 
Method, if generally purſued (which the 
think 
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think practicable) will have the ſame effect 
upon a whole Nation and that, for Exam- 
ple, the Engliſh might be much richer than 
they are, if they would be as frugal as ſome 
of their N e This, I think, is an 
Error, which to prove I ſhall firſt refer the _ 
Reader to what has been ſaid upon this 
Ve head in Remark (L) and then go on thus. 

It Experience teaches us firſt, that as Peo- 
to ple differ in their Views and Perceptions of 
E. Things, ſo they vary in their Inclmations; 
one Man is given to Covetouſneſs, another 
„ to Prodigality, and a third is only Saving. 
rt Secondly, that Men are never, or at leaſt 
at very ſeldom, reclaimed from their darling 
of Paſſions, either by Reafon or Precept, and 
that if any thing ever draws 'em from what 
of they are naturally propenle to, it muſt be a- 
change in their Circumſtances or their For- 
e tunes. If we reflect upon theſe Obſervati- 
ons, we ſhall find that to render the gene- 
id rality of a Nation laviſh, the Product of the 
ls Country muſt be conſiderable in proportion 
* to the Inhabitants, and what they are pro- 
' I fuſe of cheap; that on the contrary, to 
© WW wake a Nation generally frugal, the Neceſ- 
- | faries of Life muſt be ſcarce, and conſe- 
* quently dear; and that therefore let the 
Hl diſt Politician do what he can, the Profuſe- 
1 nels or Frugality of a People in general, 
| | | mult 
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muſt always depend upon, and will in ſpiphy 


of his Tecth, be ever proportion'd to the 
Fruitfulneis and Product of the Country, 
the number of luhabitants, and the Taxes 
they are to bear. If any body would refute 
what J have ſaid, let them only prove from 
Hiſtory. thit there ever was imauy Coun- 
try a National Frugality without a National 
Neceſſity. : 
Let us examine then what things are re, 
quiſite to aggrandize and enrich a Nation; 
The firſt deſirable Bleſſings for any Society 
of Men is a fertile Soil and a happy Climate, 
a mild Government, and more Land than 
People. Theſe Things will render Man 
eaſy, loving, honeſt and ſincere. In this 
Condition they may be as Virtuous as th 
can, without the leaſt injury to the Publick, 
and coniequently as happy as they pleaſe 
themſelves. But they ſhall have no Arts or 
Sciences, or be quiet longer than their 
Neighbours will let them; they muſt be 
poor, ignorant, and almoſt wholly deſtitute 
of what we call the Comforts of Life, and 
all the Cardinal Virtues together won't ſo 


much as procure a tolerable Coat or a Por- 


ridge Pot among 'em: For in this State of 
 flothful Eaſe and ftupid Innocence, as you 
need not fear great Vices, ſo you muſt not 
expect any conſiderable Virtues, Man ne- 
ver 
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ver exerts himſelf but when he is rous'd by 
his Deſires: Whilſt they lie dormant, and 
there is nothing to raiſe them, his Excellence 
and Abilities will be for ever undiſcover'd, 
and the. lumpiſh Machine, without the In- 
fluence of his Paſſions, may be juſtly com- 
par'd to a huge Wind mill without a breath 


of Air. | 


Would you render a Society of Men 
ſtrong and powerful, you muſt touch their 
Paſſions. Divide the Land, tho' there be 
never ſo much to ſpare, and their Poſſeſſi- 
ons will make them Covetous: Rouſe them, 
tho' but in Jeſt. from their Idleneſs with 
Praiſes, and Pride will ſet them to work in 
earneſt ; Teach them Trades and Handi- 
crafts, and you'll bring Envy and Emulation 
among them: To encreaſe their Numbers, 
ſet up a variety of Manufactures, and leave 
no Ground uncultivated: Let Property be 
inviolably ſecured, and Priviledges equal 
to all Men: Suffer no body to act but what 
is lawful, and every body to think what he 
pleaſes; for a Country where every body 
may be maintained that will be employ'd, 
and the other Maxims are oblerv'd, mult 
always be throng'd and can never want Peo- 
ple, as long as there is any in the World. 
Would you have them Bold and Warlike, 
turn to Military Diſcipline, make good = 

| of. 
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of their Fear, and Hatrer their Vanity with 


Art and Affianity : But would you more: 
over render them an opulent, knowing and 
polite Nation, teach em Commerce with 
Foreign Countries, and if poſſible get into 
the Sea, which to compaſs ſpare no Labour 
nor Iuduſtry, and let no difficulty deter you 
from it : Then promote Navigation, cheriſh 


the Merchant, and encourage Trade in eve. 


ry Branch of it; this will bring Riches, 
and where they are, Arts and Sciences will 
ſoon follow, and by the help of what I have 
named and good Management, it is that Po, 
liticians can make a People potent, renoiwn'd 
and flouriſhing, 5 
But would you have a frugal and honeſt 
Society, the beſt Policy is to preſerve Men 
in their Native Simplicity, firive not to en- 
creaſe their Numbers; let them never be 
acquainted with Strangers or Superfluities, 
but remove and keep from them every thing 
that might raiſe their Deſires, or improve 

their Underſtanding. = 
Great Wealth and Foreign Treaſure will 
ever ſcorn to come among Men, unleſs you'll 
admit their inſeparable Companions, A varice 
and Luxury. Where Trade is conſiderable 
Fraud will intrude. To be at once well- 
bred and ſincere, is no leſs than a Contradi- 
ion, and therefore whilſt Man 8 in 
now- 
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mY Knowledge, and his Manners are poliſh'd, 
e muſt expect to ſee at the ſame time his 
Deſires enlarg'd, his Appetites refin'd, and 
into Ils J'ices encreas d. 

The Dutch may aſcribe this preſent Gran- 
deur to the Virtue and Frugality of their 
iſh Anceſtors as they pleaſe; but what made 
that contemptible ſpot of Ground fo conſi- 
derable among the principal Powers of Eu— 
He, has been their Political Wiſdom in 
noſtponing every thing to Merchandize and 
Navigation, the unlimited Liberty of Con- 
ſcience that is enjoy'd among them, and the 
unwearied Application with which they 
have always made uſe of the moſt effcual 
means to encourage and increaſe Trade in 
general. 

They never were noted for Frugality be- 
fore Philip II. of Spain began to rage over 
them with that unheard of Tyranny. Their 
Laws were trampled upon, their Rights- 
and large Immunities taken from them, 
vill and their Conſtitution torn to. pieces. Se- 

veral of their Chief Nobles were condemn'd 

and executed without legal Form of Proceſs, 
Complaints and Remonſtrances were pu- 
niſt'd as ſeverely as Reſiſtance, and thoſe. 
i that eſcaped being maſſacred, were plunder d 
by ravenous Soldiers. As this was intollera- 

ble to a People that had always been uſed 
— 


States were in, there never was heard of a 
more unequal Strife; yet ſuch was their 
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to the mildeſt of Governments, and enjoy nd not h 


greater Privileges than any of the Neighbour. ſd Di'a 
ing Nations, fo they choſe rather to dye in The C. 
Arms Than periſh by cruel Executioners, tt ther 
If we conſider the Strength Spain had then, ſWardly at 


and the low Circumſtances thoſe Diſtreſsq Weed the 
gland ii 


lies lowe! 


Fortitude and Reſolution, that only ſeven Pier it © 
of thoſe Provinces uniting themſelves toge- Pre Wint 
ther, maintaind againſt the . greateſt and Banks an 
beſt diſciplin'd Nation in Europe, the moſt ſiole, as 
tedious and bloody War, that is to be met nd other 
with in ancient or modern Hiſtory. . PNeof to k 

Rather than to become a Victim to Ha: re à gre 
niſb Fury, they were contented to live up- Nyith ano 
on a third part of their Revenues, and lay Neneral 1 
out far the greateſt part of their Income in Pound, i 
defending _themſclves againſt their mercileſs Frodoce « 
Enemies. Theſe Hardſhips. and Calamities Ls it 
of a War within their Bowels, firſt put Nircumſt 
them upon that extraordinary Frugality, Tes b 
and the Continuance under the ſame diff- ould b 


culties for above Fourſcore Years, could ſy mul 
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re muc 
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not but render it Cuſtomary and Habitual 
to them. But all their Arts of Saving, and 
Penurious way of Living, could never have 
enabled them to make head againſt ſo Po- 
tent any Enemy, if their Induſtry in promo: 
ting their Fiſhery and Navigation in 1 

5 | — 
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nd not help'd to ſupply the Natural Wants 
nd Diſadvantages they lahour'd under. 

The Country is to ſmall and fo populous, 
hat there is not Land enough, (though 
hardly an loch of it is unimprov'd) to 
fed the Tenth part of the Inhabitants. 
gland it ſelf is full of large Rivers, and 
lies lower than the Sea, which would ran 
wer it every Tide, and wäſh it away in 
ne Winter, if it was not kept out by vaſt 
pinks and huge Walls: The Repairs of 
thoſe, as well as their Sluices, Keys, Mills, 
nd other Neceſſaries they are forc'd to make 
k of to Keep themſelves from being drown'd 


$24: e a greater Expence to them one Year 
up- Nrith another, than could be rais'd by a 
lay ſeveral Land Tax of Four Shillings in the 
e in Found, if to be deducted from the neat 


leſs rodoce of the Landlord's Revenue, 
ties 1s it wonder that People under ſuch 
put Nircumſtances, and loaden with greater 
ity, ares belides than any other Nation, 
ifh- MWiould be oblig'd to be ſaving ? But 
zuld W'by muſt they be a Pattern to others who 
tual Neſides that they are more happily ſituated, - 


re mach richer within themſelves, and 
ave, to the ſame number of People, above 
en times the Extent of Ground. The 
eh and we often buy and ſel] at the 
ine Markets, and ſo far our Views may 
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more Horſes than a Man of ten times h 
worth, and a Banker that has not above fiſtee 
or ſixteen Hundred Pounds in the Worle 


be ſaid to be ſame : Otherwiſe the Intereſi 


whillt 
and Political Reaſon of the two Nations 3 


upon < 


to the 3 Oeconomy of either, a Ano 
very different. It is their Intereſt to H Bulk © 
Frugal and ſpend little; becauſe they muff ſcarcit: 
have every thing from Abroad, excepſ caſion 
Butter, Cheeſe and Fiſh, and therefore offf from 1 
them, eſpecially the latter, they conſun@ themſe 


three times the quantity, which the ſang there is 
number of People do here. It is our Intereſ Treaſu 


to eat plenty of Beef and Mutton to main «5 rich 
tain the Farmer, and keep up the Price once al 
Land, of which we have enough to feed ou In Gel 
ſelves, and as many more, if it was bette}f any T. 
cultivated : The Dutch perhaps have mor Soil is 
Shipping, and more ready Money than wall Grount 
but then they are only to be conſidered as th] ſon tha 
Tools they work with. So a Carrier may hav Provini 
yet leſs 
thing b 
are leſs 


may have generally more ready Caſh by him the Nr 
than a Gentleman of two Thoufand a Tea deal n 
He that keeps three or four Stage Coach Holla: 
to get his Bread, is to a Gentleman th Eatable 
keeps a Coach for his Pleaſure, what ti heavieſ 
Dutch are in compariſon to us; having nd better 
thing of their own but Fiſh, they are Ci ture, 
tiers and Freighters to the reſt of the Worm vinces. 


Whil 
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whilſt the: Baſis of our Trade chiefly depends 
upon our own Product. 3 
Another Inſtance, that what makes the 
Bulk of the People ſaving, are heavy Taxes, 
ſcarcity of Land, and ſuch Things that oc- 
caſion a Dearth of Proviſions, may be given 
from what is obſervable among the Dutch 
themſelves. In the Province of Holland 
there is a vaſt Trade, and an unconceiveable 
Treaſure of Money. The Land is almoſt 
as rich as Dung itſelf, and (as I have ſaid 
once already) not an Inch of it unimprov'd. 
In Gelderland and Overyſſel there's hardly 
any Trade, and very little Money: The 


Ground lies waſte* Then what is the Rea- 
ſon that the ſame Dutch in the two latter 
y hav Provinces, tho? Poorer than the firſt, are 
es hi yet leſs ſtingy and more hoſpitable ? No- 
fifteeſ thing but that their Taxes in moſt Things 
V orld are leſs Extravagant, and in proportion to 
y hin} the Number of People, they have a great 
Vea deal more Ground. What they fave in 
dacht Holland, they faqs out of their Bellies; tis 
1 th Eatables, Drinkables and Fewel that their 
it ti heavieſt Taxes are upon, but they wear 


g better Cloaths, and have richer Furni- 


Cay ture, than you'll find in the other Pro- 
Vorl vinces. 5 


Thoſe 


Soil is very indifferent, and abundance of 
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Thoſe that are frugal by Principle, are 
fo in every Thing, but in Holland the Peo. 
ple are only ſparing in ſuch Things as are 
daily wanted, and ſoon conſumed; in what 
is laſtiug they are quite otherwiſe : In 
Pictures and Marble they are Profuſe; in 
their Buildings and Gardens they are ex- 
travagant to Folly, In other Countries 
you may meet with ſtately Courts and Pa. 
laces of great Extent that belong to Princes, 


which no Body can expect in a Common- 


wealth, where ſo much equality is obſery'd 
as there is in this; but in all Europe you 


ſhall find no private Baildings fo ſumptu- } 


ouſly Magnificent, as a great many of the 
Merchant's and other Gentlemen's Houſes 
are in Amſterdam, and ſome other great 
Cities of that ſmall Province; and the gene- 


rality of thoſe that build there, lay out a 


greater part of their Eſtates on the Houſes 


they dwell in than any People upon the 


Earth. 
The Nation I ſpeak of was never in greater 


ſtreights, nor their Affairs in a more dil: 
mal Poſture ever ſince they were a Republick 
than in the Year 1671. and the beginning of 
1572. What we know of their Oeconomy 
and Conſtitution with any certainty has 


been chiefly owing to Sir William Temple, 


whoſe Obſervations upon their Manners and 
Gover Ne 
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Government, is evident from ſeveral Paſc 
| {zges in his Memoirs were made about that 
time, The Dutch indeed were then very 
frugal 5 but ſince thoſe Days, and that their 
Cala mities have not been ſo preſſing, (tho? . 
the Common People, on whom the princi- 
pal Burden lies of all Exciſes and Impoſi- 
tions, are perhaps much as they were) 2 
great Alteration has been made among the 
better ſort of People in their Equipages, 
Entertainments, and whole manner of Li- 
ving. 

Thoſe who would have it that the Fru- 
rality of that Nation flows not fo much 
rom Neceſſity, as a general Averfion to 
\ice and Luxury, will put us in mind of 
their publick Adminiſtration and Smallueſs 
ef Sallaries, their Prudence in hargaining 
r and buying Stores and other Necefarizs, 
te great Care they take not to be impo- 
4 upon by thoſe that ſerve them, and their 
ſererity againſt them thit break their Con- 
rats Lut what they would aſcribe to the 
Virtue and Hovefty of Miniſters, is wholiy 
une do their ſtrict Regulations, concerning 
the managewent of the publick Treaſure, 
Im wich their admirable Form of Gos 
velnment will- nat fuller them to depart 
"Ut indeed one good Man may take anuthers 
Word, if they fo agree, but a whole Na- 

| tion 
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tion ought never to truſt to any Honeſly, 
bat what is built upon Neceſſity; for an. 
happy is the People, and their Conſtitution 
will be ever precarious, whoſe Welfare muſt 
depend upon the Virtues and Conſciences of 


Miniſters and Politicians 
The Dutch generally endeavour to pro- 
mote as much Frugality among their Sub- 


ies as 'tis poſlible, not becauſe it is a 
Virtue, but becauſe it is, generally ſpeak: 
ing, their Intereſt, as I have ſhew'd before; 
for as this latter changes, fo they alter their 
Maxims, as will be plain in the following 


- Inſtance. 


As ſoon as their Eaſt India Ships come 


home, - the Company pays off the Mev, 
and many of them receive the greateſt 
part of what they have been earning in 
feven or eight, and ſome fifreen or liv 


teen Years 


are enceurag'a to ſpend their Money with 


time. 


Theſe poor Fellows 


all Profuſeneſs imaginable, and conſidering 
that moſt of then when they {et out 2 
41 :{t Ar Re Oha ag... oy Ft nder the Ty 
-3$1:4t were ACProdates, that under the 11 
ition of a ſtrict Diſcipline, and a miſeras; 


DO pet, have been ſo long kept at hard Labour 
veithout Money, in the midſt of Danger, if 

cannot be difficult to make them Laviſh a 
: faon as they have Plenty. 
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They ſquander away in Wine, Women and 
Muſick, as much as People of their Taſte and 
Education are well capable of, and are ſuf- 
fer'd, (ſo they but abſtain from doing of 


Miſchief) to revel and riot with greater 


Licentiouſneſs than is Cuſtomary.to be al- 
low'd to others. Vou may in ſome Cities 
{ee them accompanied with three or four 
Tewd Women, few of them Sober, run 
roaring through the Streets by broad Day- 
light with a Fidler before them: And if 
the Money, to their thinking, goes nat faſt 
enough theſe ways, they'll find out others, 
and ſometimes fling it among the Mob by 
handfuls. This Madneſs continues in molt 
of them whilſt they have any thing left, 
which never laſts long, and for this reaſon, 
by a Nick name, they are.call'd, Lords of 
fx Weeks, that being generally the time by 
which the Company bas other Ships ready 
to depart ; where theſe infatuated Wretches 
(their Money being gone) are forc'd to en- 
ter themſelves again, and may have leiſure to 
repent their Folly. . 


[n this Stratagem there is a double Policy: 


Firſt, if theſe Saylors that have been inured 


to the hot Climates and unwholſome Air 
and Dyet, ſhould be frugal and ſtay in their 
own Country, the Company would be con- 
tinually oblig*'d to employ freſh Men, of 

"2-2 which 
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which (beſides that they are not ſo fit for 
their Buſineſs) hardly one in two ever lives 
in ſome Places of the Eaſt Indies, which 
would often prove a great Charge as well 
. as Diſeppointment to them. The ſecond is, 
that the large Sums ſo often diſtributed a- 
. mong thoſe Saylors, are by this means made 
immediately to circulate throughout the 
Country, from whence, by heavy Exciſes 
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and other Impoſitions, the greateſt part of 


it is ſoon drawn. back into the publick 
Treaſure. 


To convince the Champions for National 


. Frugality. by another Argument, that what 
they urge is impratable, we'll ſuppoſe 


that I am miſtaken in every thing, Which 


in Remark (L) | have ſaid in behalf of Luxury 
and the Neceſſity of it to maintain Trade; 
after that ler us examine what a general 


Frugality, if it was by Art and Manage 


ment to be forc'd upon People, whether 


they have occaſion for it or not, would 


produce in a Nation as ours. We'll grant 


then that all the People in-Grear Britain 


hall conſume but four Fifths of what they 
da no, and ſo lay up one Fiſth part of their 
Income: | ſhall not ſpeak, of what Infiu- 
. ence this would have upon almoſt every 
Trace, as well as the Farmer, the Grazier 


and the Landlord, but ſavcurably ppc eh 
(Which 
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(Which is yet impoſſible) the ſame Work 


hall be done, and; conſequently the ſame 


. 


Handicrafts be employ'd as there are 


now. The Conſequence would be, that 


anleſs Money ſhould all at onee fall prodi- 


gioully in Value, and every thing elſe, con- 


trary to Reaſon, grow very dear, at the five 


Yeats end all the working People, and the 
pooreſt of Labourers, (for I won't meddle 
with any of the reſt) ſhould be worth in 
ready Ca ſh as much as they now ſpend in a 
whole Lear; which, by the by, would be. 
more Money than ever the Nation had at 


Once. 


. 


Let us now, overjoy'd with this encreaſe 
of Wealth, take a view of the Condition 


the working People would be in, and rea- 
ſoning from Experience, and what we daily 


. obſerve of them, judge what their Behaviour 
woutd be in ſuch a Cafe. Every body knows 
that there is a vaſt number of Journy- men 
Weavers, Taylors, Clothworkers,and twenty 
other Handicrafts; who, if by four Days 
Labour in a Week they can maintain thein-* 


ſelves, will hardly be perſwaded to work 


the fifth, and that there are Thouſands of 
Labouring Men of all forts who will,” tho 


they can hardly ſubſiſt, put themſelves to 
fifty Inconveniencies, diſoblige their Ma- 


ſters, pinch their Bellies, and run in Debt, 


I 2 to 


By, 
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to make Holidays. When Men ſhew ſuch an 
extraordinary proclivity to Idleneſs and Plea- 


ſure, what reaſon have we to'think that they 
would ever work, unleſs they were oblig'd 
to it by immediate Neceſſity? When we 
fee an Artificer that cannot be drove to his 
Work before Tueſday, becauſe the Monday 
Morning he has two Shillings left of his laſt 
Week's Pay; why ſhould we imagine he 
would go to it at all, if he had fifteen or 
twenty Pounds in his Pocket, 

What would, at this rate, become of our 
Manufactures? If the Merchant would fend 
Cloth Abroad, he moſt make it himlelf, 
tor the Clothier cannot get one Man ont 


of twelve that uſed to work for him; If 


what I ſpeak of wa; only to befa) the Jour- 
neymen Shoemakers, and no body elle, in 


leſs than a Twelvemonth half of us would 


go barefoot, The chief and moſt preſſing 
ule there is for Money in a Nation, is to pay 


the Labour of the Poor, and when there is 
a real Scarcity of it, thoſe who have a_ 


great many Workmen to pay, will always 
ieel it firſt; yet notwithſtanding this great 


neceſſity of Coin, it would be eaſier, where 


Property was well ſecured, to live without 
Money than without Poor; for who would 
do the Work? For this reaſon the quan- 
tity of circulating Com in a Country 
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All Men, as Sir William Temple obſerves 
very well, are more prone to Eaſe and 
Pleaſure, than they are-to Labour, when 
they are not prompted by Pride or Avarice, 


aud thoſe that. get their Living by their 
daily Labour, are ſeldom inflaenc'd by ei- 


ther: So that they have nothing to ſtir 


them un to be ſerviceable but their Wants, 


4.4.13 | | 5 
which it is Prudence to relieve, but Follß 


to cure. The only thing then that can 


render Man induſtftious, is a moderate quan- 
tity of Money; for as too little will, ac⸗ 
cording as his Temper is, either diſpirit or 


make him Deſperate, ſo too much will 
make him Inſolent and Lazy. 2 
A Man would be laugh'd at by moſt Peo- 


ple, who ſhould, maintain that too much 
Money could undo a Nation: Yet this has 
been the Fate of Spain; to this the learned 


Don Diego Save dra aſcribes the Ruin of his 
Country. The Fruits of the Earth in for- 


mer Ages had made Spain ſo rich, that King 
Lewis XI, of France being come to the Court 


of Toledo, was aſtoniſhed at its Splendour, 
and faid, that he had never ſeen any thing 
to be compar'd to it, either in Europe or 


14 Aa; 
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ought always to be proportion'd to the 
number of Hands that are employ'd; and 
the Wages of Labourers to the price of 


: 1 7 
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Aha; he that in his Travels to the Huh 
Land had run through every Province. of 
them. In the Kingdom of Caſtille alone, (if 
we may believe ſome Writers) were for 
the Haly War from all Parts of the 
World got together one hundred Thou- 
tard Foot, ten thouſand Horſe and ſixty 
thonſand Carriages for Baggage, which 
Aanſo III. maintain'd ar his own Charge, 
end paid every Day as well Soldiers a« Offi 
cers and Princes, every one according to 
ris Rank and Dignity: Nay, down to the 
Reign of Ferdinand and Jfavella, (who e- 
quip'd Cilumbus) and ſome time after, Spain 


Was a fertile Country, vthere Trade and bs” 4 


ManufaQures flouriſh*d and had a knowing 
- induftrious People to boaſt of. But as ſoon 
as that mighty Treaſure, that was obtain'd 
with more Hazard and Cruelty than the 


World till then had known, and which to 
come at, by the Spaniard's own Confeſſion, 
had coſt the Lives of twenty Millions of 


Iadlians; as ſoon, I fay, as that Ocean of 
Treaſure came rowling in upon them, it 


took away their Senſes, and their Induſtry 


forſook them. The Farmer left his Plough, 
the Mechanick his Tools, the Merchant his 
Compting houſe, and every body ſcorning to 
work, took his Pleaſure and turn'd Gen- 


tleman. They thought they had reaſon 
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to value themſelves above all their Neigh- 
hours, and now nothing but the Conqueſt 
of the World would ſerve them. 5 
The Canſequence of this has been, that 
other Nations have ſupply'd what their on 
ho Sloth and Pride deny'd them; and when every 
body ſaw, that notwithſtanding all the Pro- 
' hibitions the Government could make a- 
7 gainſt the Exportation of Bullion, the Spa- 
. ard would part with his Money, and bring 
5 it you aboard himſelf at the hazard of his 
Neck, all the World endeavour'd to work 


* 


on for Spain. Gold and Silver being by this 
e 6 ta | 
e. I neaus yearly divided and ſhared among all the 
1 Trading Countries, have made all Things 


nd N Gear, and moſt Nations of Europe Induſtri- 
ng eos, except their Owners, who ever fince- 
their mighty Acquiſitions, fit with their 
va Arms acrols, and wait every Year with im- 
he I priience and anxiety, the arrival of their 
Revenues from Abroad, to pay others for” 
whit they have ſpent already: And thus: 
of by % much Money, the making of Colo- 
of June, and other Miſmanagements, of which it 
was the occaſion Spain is from a fruitfal-and 


by well peopled Country, with all its mighty - 
„ ies and Poſſeſſions, made a Barren and 
bis Nenpt) Thorough fair, thro which Gold and. 
to Siver-pals from America to the reſt of the: 


World, and the Nation, from a rich,” 
In | I; J. 55 | acdte. 
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acute, diligent and laborious, become a 
flow, idle, proud and beggarly People; fo 
much for Spain: The next Country where 
Money may be call'd the Product is Portu- 


gal, and the Figure which that Kindom with 


all its Gold makes in Europe, I think is not 
much to be envyed. | 

T he great Art then to make a Nation 
happy, and what we call flouriſhing, con- 
ſiſts in giving every body an Opportunity of 
being employ'd ; which to compaſls, let a Go- 
vernment's firſt care be to promote as preat 
a variety of ManutaQtures, Arts and Han- 
dicrafts, as Human Wit can invent; and the 
{ſecond to encourage Agriculture and Fiſhery 
in all their Branches, that the whole Earth 
may be forc'd to excrt itſelf as well as Man; 
for as the one is an infallible Maxim to draw 


vaſt multitudes of People into a Nation, ſo 


the other is the only Method to maintain 
7 | | 

It is from this Policy, and not the tri. 
fling Regulations of Laviſtmeſs and Fruga- 
lity, (which will ever take their own 
Courſe, according to the Circumſtances of 
the People) that the Greatneſs and Felicity 
of Nations muſt be expected; ſor let the 
Value of Gold and Silver either riſe or fall, 
the Enjoyment of all Societies will ever de- 
pend vpon the Fruits of the Earth, and the 
Labour 
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Labour of the People; both which joyn'd 
together are a more certain, a more inex- 


hauſtible and a more real Treaſure than the 


Gold of Brazil, or the Silver of Potofr, 
(O No Honour nom, &c. 


— 


Page 15. Line 3, Honour in its Figura 


tive denſe is a Chimera without Truth or 
Being, an Invention of Moraliſts and Politi- 
cians, and ſignifies a certain Principle of Ver- 
tue not related to Religion, found in ſome 
Men that keeps 'em cloſe to their Duty and 
Engagements whatever they be; as for Ex- 
ample, a Man of Honour enters into a Con- 
ſpiracy with others to murder a King; he 


is obliged to go thorough Stitch with it, 


and if overcome by Remorſe or good Nature, 


he ſtartles at the Enormity of his Purpoſe, 


diſcovers the Plot, and turns a Witneſs a- 
gainſt his Accomplices, he then forfeits his 
Honour, at leaſt among the Party he be- 


long'd to. The Excellency of this Principle | 


is, that the Vulgar are deſtitute of it, and 
it is only to be met with in People of the 


better ſort, as ſome Oranges have Ker- 


nels, and others not, tho' the outfide be 
the ſame. In great Families it is like the 
Gout, generally. counted Hereditary, and 


M Lords Children are born with it. In 
ſome 
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ſome that never felt any thing of it, it is 
acquired by Converſation and Reading, 
(eſpecially of Romances) in others by Prefer. 
ment; but there is nothing that encourages 
the Growth of it more than a Sword, and 
upon the firſt wearing of one, ſome People 
have felt conſiderable Shutes of it in Four 


and twenty Hours, 
The chief and moſt important Care a 


Man of Honour ought to have, is the Pre- 


ſer vation of this Principle, and rather than 
rorfeit it, he muſt loſe his Employments 
and Eſtate, nay. I ife itſelf ; for which rea- 
ſon, whatever Humility he may ſhew by 


way of good Breeding, he is allow'd to put 
an ineſtimable Value upon himſelf, as a 


Poſſeſſor of this inviſible Ornament. The 
only Method to preſerve this Principle, is 
to live up to the Rules of Honour which 
are Laws he is to walk by: Himſelf is 
oblig'd always to be faithful te his Truſt, 


to prefer the publick Intereſt to his own; 
not to tel] Lies, nor defraud or wrong any 


Body, and from others to ſuffer no Affront, 
which is a Term of Art for every Action 
deſignedly done to under value him. 

The Men of ancient Honour, of which I 
reckon Don Quiver to have been the laſt 
upon Record, were very nice Obſervers of 


3F theſe Laws, aid a great many more than l. 
ha vt. 
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have named; but the -Moderns/ſeem to be 
more remiſs; they have a profound Veneras 
tion for the laſt of *em, bur they pay not 
an equal Obedience to any of the other, 
and whoever will but ſtrictly comply with 
that I hint at, ſhall have abundance of 
Treſpaſſes againſt all the reſt conniv'd at. 

A Man of Honour is always counted im- 
partial, and a Man of Senſe of courſe 5, 
for no body ever heard of a Man of Ho- 
nour that was a Fool: For this reaſon, he 
has nothing to do with the Law, and is- 
always allow'd to be a Judge in his own 
Caſe ; and if the leaſt Injury be done either 
to himſelf or his Friend, his Relation, his 
Servint, his Dog; or any thing which he is 
pleaſed to take under his Honourable Pro - 
tection, Satisfaction maſt be forthwith de- 
manded, and if it proves an Affront, and he 
that gave it hikewile a Man of Honour, a 
Battle muſt enſue. From all this it is evi- 
dent, that a Man of Honour muſt be pof- 
leſſed of Courage, and that without it his 
other Principle would be no more than a 
sword without a Point, Let us therefore 
examine what Courage conſiſt: in, and whes 
ther it be as moſt People will have it, a real 
domething that valiant Men have in their 
Nature diſtinct from all their other Qualities 


U? NOR . | 
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There is nothing ſo univerſally ſincere upon 
Earth, as the Love which all Creatures, 
that are capable of any, bear to themſelves ; 
and as there is no Love but what implies 
a Care to preſerve the Thing beloved, ſo 
there is nothing more ſincere in any Crea-. 
ture than his Will, Wiſhes and Endeavours 


to preierve himſclf, This is the Law of Na. 


ture, by which no Creature is endued with 
any Appetite or Paſſion but what either di- 


realy or indirectiy tends to the Preſervation | 


either of himſelf or his Species. 

The means by which Nature oblige 
every Creature continually to ſt ir in this Bu- 
ſineſs of Self Preſer vation, are grafted in him, 
and (in Man) call'd Deſires, which either 
compel him to crave what he thinks will 
ſaſtain or pleaſe him, or command him to 
avoid what he imagines might diſpleaſe, 
hart or deſtroy him. Theſe Deſires or 
Paſſions have all their different Symptoms 
by which they manifeit themſelves to thoſe 
they diſturb. and from that variety. of 
Diſturbances they make within us, their 
various Denominations have been given 
them, as has been ſhewn already in Pride 
and Shame. 

The Paſſion that is rais'd in us when we 
apprehend that Miichief is approaching us, 
is call'd Fear: The Diſturbance it makes 
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within us 1s always more or leſs violent in 
proportion, not of the Danger, but our 
Apprehenſion of the Miſchiet dreaded, 
whether real or imaginary, Our Fear 
then being always proportion'd to the Ap- 
prehenſion we have of the Danger, it fol- 
lows, that whilſt that Apprehenſion laſts, a 
Man can no more ſhake off his Fear than 
he can a Leg or an Arm. In a Fright it is 
true, the Apprehenſion of Danger is ſo ſud- 
den. and attacks us ſo lively, (as ſometimes 
to take away Reaſon and Senſes) that when 
tis over we often don't remember that we 
bad any Apprehenfion at all; but from the 
Event, 'tis plain we bad it, for how could 
we have been frighten'd if we had not ap- 
prehenced that ſome Evil or other was com- 
ing upon us? 

Moſt People are of Opinion, that this 
apprehenſion is to be conquer'd by Reaſon, 
but J confeſs Jam not: Thoſe that have 
been frighten'd will tell you, that as ſoon 
as they could recolle& themſelves, that is, 
make uſe of their Reaſon, their apprehen- 
ſion was conquer'd. But this is no Con- 
queſt at all, for in a fright the Danger was 
either altogether imaginary, or elle it is 
paſt by tha: time they can make uſe of their 
Reaſon, and therefore if they find there is 
no Danger, it is no wonder that they ſhould 
not 
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not apprehend any: But when the Danger: 
is permanent, let them then make uſe of 
their Reaſon, and they'll find that it may 
ſerve them to examine the greatneſs and 
reality of the Danger, and that if they find 
it leſs than they imagin'd, their apprehen: 
ſion will be leflen'd accordingly; but if the 
Danger proves rea!, and the fame in every 
circumſtance as they took it to be at firſt; 
then their Reaſon inſtead of diminiſhing will 
rather encreaſe their apprehenſion. 
this Fear laſts, no Creature can fight offen- 


ſively, and yet we ſee Brutes daily fight ob- 


ſtinately, and worry one another to Death; 
ſo that ſome other Paſſion maſt be able to 
overcome this Fear, and the moſt contrary 
to it is Anger; which to trace to the hot- 
tom I muſt beg leave to make another Di- 
greſſion. 

No Creature can ſubſiſt without Food, 
nor any Species of them ( ſpeak of the more 
perfect Animals) contiw us long nnleſs young 
ones are continually born as faſt as the old 
ones die. Therefore the firſt and fierceſt 
Appetite that Nature has given them is Hun- 
ger, the next is Luſt; the one promping 


them to procreate as the other bids them 


eat. Now if we obſerve that Anger is that 
Paſſion which is raisd in us when we are 


crols'd or diſturb'd in our Deſires, and that 
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as it ſums up all the ſtrength in Creatures, 
lo it was given them that by- it they mighr 
exert themſelves more vigoroufly in endva- 
vouring to remove, overcome, or deſtroy 
whatever obſtructs them in the purſait of 
„el -Preſervation; we ſhall find that Brates, 
mleſs themſelves or what they love, or the 
Liberty of either are threatned or attack d, 
pave nothing Worth notice that en move 
them to Anger but Hunger or, Lvft. Tis 
they that make them more fierce, for we 
muſt obſerve, that the Appetites of Crea- 
tures are as actually crols'd, whiilit they 
want and cannot meet with what they de- 
fire (tho? perhaps with leſs violence) as 
when hindred from enjoying what they have 
in view, What I have ſaid will appear 
more plainly, if we but mind what no body 
can be ignorant of, 'whieh is this: All Crea- 
tures upon Earth live either upon the Fruits: 
and Product of it, or elſe the Fleſh of other 
Animals. their fellow Creatures, T he lat- 
ter, which we call Beaſts of Prey, Nature 
has arm'd accordingly, and given them 
Weapons and Strength to overcome and 
tear alander thoſe whom ſhe has -defign'd 
for their Food, and likewiſe a much keener 
Appetite than to other Animals that live 
upon Herbs, Cc. for as to the firit, 2 a. 

| Ow 
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Cow lov'd Mutton as well as ſhe does Grals, 
being made as the is, and having no Claws 
or Talons, and but one Row of Teeth be— 
fore that are all of an equal length, ſhe 
would be ſtarv'd even among a Flock of 
Sheep. Secondly, as to their voraciouſneſs, 
if Experience did not teach it us, our Rea. 
fon might: In the firſt place it is highly 
probable that the Hunger, which can make 
a Creature fatigue, harrals and expoſe him. 
ſelf to danger for every bit he eats, is more 
piercing than that which only bids him eat 


what ſtands before him, and which he may 


have for ſtooping down, In the ſecond, it 
is to be conſidered, that as Beaſts of Prey 
have an inſtin:t by which they learn to 


crave, trace, and diſcover thoſe Creatures 


that are good Food for them, ſo the others 
have likewiſe an inſtinct that teaches them 


to ſhun, conceal themſelves, and run away. 


from thoſe that hunt after them: From 
hence it muſt follow, that Beaſts of Prey, 
tho' they could almoſt eat for ever, go yet 
more often with empty Bellies than other 
Creatures, whoſe Victuals neither fly from 
nor oppoſe them, This mult perpetuate as 
well as encreaſe their Hunger, which here: 
by becomes a conſtant Fuel to their An- 
ger. 
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If you ask me what ſtirs up this Anger 
in Bulls and Cocks that will fight to Death, 
and yet are neither Animals of Prey nor ve- 
ry voracious, I anſwer, Luſt, Thoſe Creas 
tures, whoſe Rage proceeds from Hunger, 
both Male and Female attack every thing 
they can maſter, and fight obſtinately againſt 
all ; But the Animals, whoſe Fury is pro- 


vok'd by a Venereal ferment, being gene- ⸗ 


„hy Males, exert themſelves chiefly againſt 
other Males of the fame Species, They 
may do miſchief by chance to other Crea- 
tures, but the main objects of their hatred 
are their Rivals, and it is againſt them only 
that their Proweſs and Fortitude are fhewn. 
We fee likewiſe in all. thoſe Creatures of 
which the Male is able to ſatisfy a great 
number of Females, a more . conſiderable 
ſuneriority in the Male expreſs'd by Nature 
in his Make and Features as well as fierceneſs, 
than is ouſery'd in other Creatures where 
the Male is contented with one or two Fe- 
miles. Dogs, tho' become Domeſtick Ani- 
mals, are ravenous to a Proverb, and thoſe 
of them that will fight being Carnivorous, 
would ſoon become Beaſts of Prey, if not 
fed by us; What we may obſerve in them 
is an ample proof of what I have hitherto 
advanc'd. Thoſe of a true fighting Breed, 
being voracious Creatures, both Male and 

Female 
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Female, will faſten upon any thing, and 
ſuffer themſelves to be Kill d before they give 
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over. As the Female is rather more falaci- 
ous tran the Male, fo there is no difference 
in their make at all, what diſtinguiſnes the 


Sexes excepted and the Female is rather the 


fierceſt of the two. A Bull is a terrible Crea- 
ture when he is kept up, but where he has 
twenty or more Cows to range among, in 
a little time he'll become as tame as any of 
them, and a dozen Hens will ſpoil the beſt 
game Cock in England. Harts and Deer 
are counted chaſte and timorons Creatures, 
and ſo indeed they are almoſt all the Year 
long, except in Rutting time, and then on 


a ſudden they become bold to admiration, | 


and often make at the Keepers themſelves. 
That the influence of thoſe two principal 
Appetites, Hunger and Luſt, upon the tem- 
xe: of Animals, is not fo whimlical as ſome- 
may imagine, may be partly demonſtrated 
from what is obſervable in our ſelves + for 
though our Hunger is infinitely leſs violent 
than that of Wolves and other ravenous 
Creatures, yet we fee that People who are 
in Health and have a tolerable Stomach, are 
more fretful; and ſooner put ont of Humcur 
for Trifles when they ſtay for their Victuals 
beyond their uſual Hours, than at any other 
time. And again, tho' Luſt in Man is = 
88 | 3 
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ſo raging as it is in Bulls and other ſalacious 
d Creatures, yet nothing provokes Men and 
„e Women both ſooner and more violently 
. | to Anger, than what croſſes their Amours, 
e | when they are heartily in Love; and the 
de mot feartul and tenderly educated of either 
ne Sex, have ſlighted the greateſt dangers, and 
i. Et aſide all other conſiderations ro compaſs 
is the deſtruction of a Rival, T2 Ce. "07 
in Hitherto I have endeavour'd to demon- 
of rate, that no Creature can fight offenſively 
& as long as bis Fear laſts; that Fear cannot 
er te conquer'd but by another Paſſion ; that 
s, the moſt contrary to it, and moſt effectual 
ar to overcome it is Anger; that the two prin- 
mn cipal Appetites which diſappointed can ftir 
n; © vp this Jaſt named Paſſion are Hunger and 
Luft, and that in all Brute Beaſts the proneſs 
al to Anger and Obſtinacy in fighting generally 
n- depend upon the violence of either or both 
> | t2ole Appetites together: From whence it 
ed muſt follow, that what we call Proweſs or 
or Natural Caurage in Creatures, is nothing 
nt but the effect of Anger, and that all fierce 
us Y Animals. muſt be either very Ravenous or 
re | very Luſtful; if not bot. 
re let us now examine what by this: Rule 
ur e ought to judge of our own Species. From 
als be tenderneſs of Man's Skin, ard the great 
er care that is required for Years together to 
O. W's rear 
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rear him; from the Make of his Jaws, the 
evenneſs of his Teeth, the breadth of hi 
Nails, and the ſlightneſs of both, it is not 
probable that Nature ſhould have deſigwe 
him for Rapine; for this Reaſon his Hunge 
is not voracious as it is in Beaſts of Prey 
neither is he ſo ſalacious as other Animals 
that are call'd ſo, and being beſides very in 
duſtrious to ſupply his wants, he can have 
no reigning Appetite to perpetuate his Anger 
and muſt conlequently be a timorous Ani 
- | = | LEE 
What I have faid laſt muſt only be un 
derſtood of Man in his Savage State: for il 
we examine him as a Member of a Societ 
and a taught Animal, we ſhall find him quite 
2nother Creature: As ſoon as his Pride has 
room to Play, and Envy, Avarice and Am 
bition begin to catch hold of him, | he | 
rous'd from his natural Innocence and Stu 
pic y. As bis Knowledge encreaſes, hi 
Delires are enlarg'd, and conſequently hi: 
Wants and Appetites are multiply'd : Hence 
it mult follow, that he will be often crols' 
in the purſuit of them, and meet with a 
bundance more diſappointment to ſtir u 
his Anger in this than his former Condition 
and Man would in a little time become 
the moſt hurtful and obnoxions Creature 
in the World, if let alone, whenever . 
A | | could 
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could over power bis Adverſary, if he had 
no Miſchief to fear but from the Perſon that 
anger d him. | 

The firſt care therefore of all Govern- 
ments is by ſevere Puniſhments to curb his 
Anger when it does hurt, and ſo by encrea- 
ſing his Fears prevent the miſchief it might 
produce. When various Laws to reſtrain 
him from uſing Force are ſtrictly executed, 
Self Preler vation mult teach him to be peace- 
able; and as it is every body's buſinels to 
be as little diſturb'd as is poſſible, his Fears 
will be continually augmented and enlarg'd 
as he advances in Experience, Underſtanding 
and Foreſight. The conſequence of this muſt 
de, that as the Provocations he will receive 
to Anger vill be infinite in the civiliz'd State, 
{> his Fears to damp it will be the ſame, 


and thus in a little time he'll be taught with 


his Fears to deſtroy his Anger, and by Art 
in a different manner to act toward the 
{ame Self Preſervation for which Nature be- 


tore had furniſhed him with Anger, as well 


as the reſt of his Paſſions. | 
The only uſeful Paſſion then that Man is 
poficls'd of toward the peace and quiet of 


a Society, is his Fear, and the more you 


work upon it the more orderly and govern- 
able he'll be; for how uſeful ſoever Anger 
may te to Man, as he is a ſingle Creature 


by 
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of occaſion for it: But nature being always 
the ſame in the Formatjon of Animals, pro- 
duces all Creatures as like to thole that be. 
get and bear them as the place ſhe forms 
them in, and the various influences from 
without will give her leave, and conſequent.- 
1y all Men, whether they are born in Courts 
or Foreſts, are ſuſceptible of Anger. When 
this Paſſion overcomes (as among all degrees 
of People it ſometimes does) the whole Set 
of Fears Man has, he has true Courage, and 
will fight as boldly as a Lyon or a Tyger, 
and at no other time; and I ſhall endeavour 
to prove, that whatever is call'd Courage in 
Man, when he is not Angry, is ſpurious and 
artificial. = 
It is poſſible by good Government to keep 
a Society always quiet in itſelf, but no body 
can enſure Peace from without for ever. 
The Society may have occalion to extend 
their limits further, and enlarge their Ter- 
ritories, or others may invade theirs, or 
ſome thirg elle will happen that Man mult 
be brought to fight: for as civiliz's as Men 
can be, they never forget that Force goes 
beyond Reaſon: The Politician now mult 


alter his Meaſures, and take off fome of 
Man's Fears; he muft ftrive to perſwade 
him, that all what was told him before ol 

the 


himſelf, yet-the Society has no manner 
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the Barbarity of killing Men ceaſes as ſoon 
as theſe Men are Enemies to the Publick, 
and that their Adverſaries are neither ſo 
good nor ſo ſtrong as themſelves. Theſe 
Things well manag'd will ſeldom fail of 
drawing the hardieſt, the moſt quarrelſome, 
and the moſt miſchievous in to Combat; 
but unleſs they are better qualifyd, I won't 
anſwer for their behaviour there. If once 
you can make them undervalue their Ene- 
mies, you may ſoon ſtir them up to Anger, 
and while that laſts'they'll fight with great- 
er Obſtinacy than any diſciplin'd Troops: 
But if any thing happens that was unfore- 
ſeen, and a ſudden great Noiſe, a Tempeſt, 
or any ſtrange or uncommon Accident, that 
ſeems to threaten 'em, intervenes, Fear 
ſeizes 'em, diſarms their Anger, and makes 
em runaway to a Man. 

This natural Courage therefore, as ſoon 
as People begin to have more Wit, muſt 
be ſoon exploded. In the firſt Place thoſe 
that have felt the ſmart of the Enemy's 
Blows, won't always believe what is ſaid 
to undervalue him, and are often not eaſily 
provok'd to Anger. Secondly, Anger con- 
ſiſt ing in an Ebullition of the Spirits, is a 
Paſſion of no long <ontinuance (Ira furor 
brevis eſt) and the Enemies, if they with- 
ſtand the firſt Shock ” theſe Angry People, 

have 
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have commonly the better of it. Thirdly, 
as long as People are angry, all Counſel ang 
Diſcipline are loſt upon them, and they can 
never be brought to uſe Art or Condudt in 
their Battels. Anger then, without which 
no Creature has natural Courage, being al- 
together uſeleſs in a War to be manag'd by 
Stratagem, and brought into a regular Art, 
the Government maſt find out an equivalent 

for Courage that will make Men fight. 
Whoever will civilize Men, and eſta 
bliſh them in a Body Politick, muſt be 
thoroughly acquainfed with all the Paſſjons 
and Appetites, Strength and Weakneſſes o 
their Frame, and underſtand how to turn 
their greateſt Frailties to the advantage 0 
the Publick. In the Enquiry into the Ori 
gin of Moral Virtue, I have ſhewn how es. 
fily Men were induc'd to believe any thing 
that is ſaid in their Praiſe. If therefore 
Law giver or Politician, they have à greal 
Veneration ſor, ſhould tell them, that th 
generality of Men had within them a Prin 
ciple of Valour diſtin from Anger, or an 
other Paſſion, that made them to deſpik 
Danger and face Death itſelf with Intrepl 
dity, and that they who bad the moſt of | 
were the moſt valuable of their kind, it 
very likely, conſidering what has been (aid 
that moſt of them, tho' they felt m_ 
| f | 
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this Principle, would ſwallow it for Truth, 
and that the Proudeſt feeling themſelves 
movd at this piece of Flatery, and not 
well versd in diſtinguiſhing the Paſſions, 
might imagine that they felft it -heaving in 
their Breaſts, by miſtaking Pride for Cou- 
rage. If but One in Ten can be perſwaded 
openly to declare, that he is poſſeſs'd of this 
Principle, and maintain it againſt all Gain- 
ſayers, there will ſoon be half a dozen that 
ſhall aſſert the ſame. Whoever has once 
own'd it is engaged, the Politician has 
nothing to do, but to take all imaginable 
Care to flatter the Pride of thoſe that brag 
of, and are willing to ſtand by it, a thouſand 
different ways: The ſame Pride that drew 
him in firſt will ever after oblige him to 
defend the Aſſertion, till at laſt the fear of 
diſcoyering the reality of his Heart, becomes 
to be ſo great that it out does the fear of 
Death itſelf. Do but encreaſe Man's Pride 
and the fear of Shame will ever be propor- 
tion'd to it; for the greater value a Man 


Y {ets upon himſelf, the more Pains he'll take 


and the greater Hardſhips he'll undergo to 
avoid Shame. | | 
The great Art then to make Man Coura- 


geous, is firſt to make him own this Prin: 


ciple of Valour within, and afterwards to 
inſpire him with as much horror againſt 


, 


| OY Shame, 
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Shame, as Nature has given him againli 
Death; and that there are things to which 
Man has, or may have, a ſtronger averſion 
than he has to Death, is evident from. Suiciih 
He that makes Death his choice, mult look 
upon it as leſs terrible than what he ſhung 
by itz for whether the Evil dreaded be 
reſent or to come, real or imaginary, nc 
Ws would kill himſelf wilfully but to a. 
void ſomething. Lucretia held out bravely 
againſt all the attacks of the Raviſher, eve 
when he threaten'd her Life; which ſhews 
that ſhe valued her Virtue beyond it: But 
when. he threaten'd her Reputation © with 
eternal Infamy, ſhe fairly ſurrender'd, and 
then ſlew herſelf ; a certain ſign that 1h 
valued her Virtue leſs than her Glory, and 
her Life leſs than either. The fear of Deat 
did not make her yield, for ſhe reſqlv'd tc 
die before ſhe did it, and her complyance 
muſt only be conſider'd as a Bribe to make 
Tarquin forbear ſullying her Reputation 
ſo that Life had neither the rſt nor feconc 
place in the eſteem of Lucretia. The Colther, 7 
rage then which is only uſeful to the Bodicial Ce 
Politick, and what is generally cali'd truh he pun 
Valour, is artificial, and conſiſts i à Super ught we 
lative Horror againft Shame, by Flattery katen. m 
fuſed into Men of exalted Pride. ended; 
arded, a 
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As Toon as the Notions of Honour and 
hame are received among a Society, it is 
got difficult to make Men fight. Firſt, take 
are they are perſwaded of the Juſtice of 
tieir Cauſe, for no Man fights heartily that 
binks himſelf in the wrong ; then ſhew 
hem that their Altars, their Poſſeſſions, 
Vives, Children, and every thing that is 
ear and dear to them is concerned in the 
reſent Quarrel, or at leaſt may be influ- 
nced by it hereafter; then put Feathers in 
heir Caps, and diſtinguiſh them from others, 
ak of Publick-Spiritedneſs, the Love of 
heir Country, facing an Enemey with Intre- 
idity, deſpiſing Death, the Bed of Honour, 
nd fuch like high ſonnding Words, and every 
roud Man will take up Arms and fight him- 
lf to Death before he'll turn tail, if it be 
d iq Day light. One Man in an Army is a 
anVheck upon another, and a hundred of them 
nakhat lingle and without witneſs would be all 
ion Towards, are for fear of incurring one ano- 
colVher's Contempt made Valiant by being to- 
ether, To continue and heighten this ar- 
Wiicial Courage, all that run away onght 
be puniſh'd with Ignominy; thoſe that 
ught well, whether they did beat or were 
eaten. muſt be flatter'd and ſolemnly com- 
ended 5 thoſe that loſt their Limbs re- 
arded, and thoſe that were kill'd ought, 
A : K 3 | above 
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bove all, to be taken notice of, artfully la- 
mented, and to have extraordinary Enco- 
miums beſtow'd upon them; for to pay 
Honours to the Dead, will ever be. a {ure 
Method to make Bubbles of the Living, 
When I ſay that the Courage made uſe 
of in the Wars is artificial, I don't imagine 
that by the ſame Art all Men may be made 
equally Valiant: As Men have not an equal 
fhare of Pride, and differ from one another 
in Shape and inward Structure, it is impoſ- 
ſible they ſhould be all equally fit for the 
fame uſes, Some Men will never be able to 
learn Muſick, and yet make good Mathe. 
maticians ; others will play excellently well 
upon the Violin, and yet be Coxcombs as 
long as they live, let them converſe with 
whom they pleaſe. But to ſhew that this 
is no evaſion 1 ſhall prove, that, ſetting a- 
fide what I ſaid of artificial Courage alrea- 
dy, what the greateſt Heroe differs in from 
the rankeft Coward, is altogether Corporeal, 
and depends upon rhe inward make of Man. 
What LI mean is call'd Conſtitution ; by 
which is underſtood the orderly or diſor- 
derly mixture of the Fluids in the Body: 
That Conflitution which favours Courage, 
_ conſiſts in the natural Strength, Elaſticity 
and due Contexture of the finer Spirits, and 


upon them wholly depends what __ oy 
| . Led: 
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Stedfaſtne's, Reſolution and Obitinacy. It 
is the only Ingredient that is common to 
natural and artificial Bravery, and is to ei- 
ther what Size is to white Walls, which 
hinders them from coming off, and makes 
them laſting. That ſome People are very 
much, others very little frighten'd at things 
that are ſtrange and ſudden to them, is like- 
wiſe altogether owing to the firmneſs or 
imbecility in the Tone of the Spirits. Pride 
is of no uſe in a Fright, becaaſe whilſt it 
laſts we can't think, which, being counted a 
diſgrace, is the reaſon People are always 
angry with any thing that frightens them 
as ſoon as the ſurpriſe is over; and when 
at the turn ofa Battle the Conquerors give 
no Quarter, and are very cruel, it is a ſign 
their Enemies fought well, and had put them 
firſt into great Fears, e 
That Reſolution depends upon this Tone 
of the Spirits, appears likewiſe from the ef- 
fects of ſtrong Liquors, the fiery Particles 
whereof crowding into the Brain, ſtrengthen 
the Spirits; their Operation imitates that 
of Anger, which J ſaid before was an Ebul- 
lition of the Spigits. It is for this reaſon. 
that moſt People when they are in Drink, 
are ſooner touch'd and more prone to Anger 
than at other times, and ſome raving Mad 
without any Provocation at all. It islike- 
5 K 4 wile 
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wiſe obſerv'd, that Brandy makes Men more 
uarrelſome at the ſame pitch of Drunken- 
neſs than Wine; becauſe the Spirits of di- 
ſtill'd Waters have abundance of fiery Parti- 
cles mixt with them, which the other has 
not, The Contexture of Spirits is ſo weak 
in ſome, that thu' they have Pride enough, 
no Art can ever make them fight or over- 
come their Fears; but this is a Defect in 


the Principle of the Fluids, as other Defor-. 
Theſe en 
ly 


mities are faults of the Solids. 
ſilanimous People are never thoroug 

provok'd to Anger, where there is any Dan- 
ger, and drinking ever makes em bolder, 
but ſeldom fo reſolute as to attack any, un- 


leſs they be Women or Children, or ſuch 


who they know dare not reſiſt. This Con- 
{titution is often influenced by Health and 
Sickneſs,, and impair'd by great loſſes of 
Blood; ſometimes it is corrected by Diet; 
and it is this which the Duke de la Roc he- 
focault means when he ſays ;- Vanity, Shame, 
and above all Conſtitution, make up very often 
the Courage of Men and Virtue of Women. 
There is nothing that more unproves the 
uſeful Martial Courage treat of, and at the 
fame time ſhews it to be artificial, than Pra- 
ctice; for when Men are diſciplin'd, come 
to be acquainted with all the Tools of Death 


and Engines of DeſtruRion, and the * 
the 
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the Outcries,the Fire and Smoak,the Groans 
of Wounded, and ghoſtly Looks of dying 
Men, mangled, Carcaſſes, with all the various 
Scenes of bloody Limbs tore off, begin to be fa⸗ 
miliar to them, their Fears abate apace; not 
that they are now leſs afraid to die than be- 
fore, but being uſed ſo often to ſee the ſame 
Dangers, they e the reality of them 
leſs than they did: As they are deſervedly 
valued for every Siege they are at, and eve- 
ry Battel they are in, it is impoſſible but 
the ſeveral Actions they ſhare in muſt con- 
tinvally become as many ſolid Steps by which 
their Pride mounts up, and thus their Fear 
of Shame, which, as I faid before, will al- 
ways be proportion'd to their Pride, encrea- 
ſing as the apprehenſion of the Danger de- 
creaſes, it is no wonder that moſt of them 
learn to diſcover little or no Fear; and ſome 
great Generals are able to preſerve a Pre- 
ſence of Mind, and counterfeit a calm Sere- 
nity within the midſt of all the Noiſe, Hors : 
ror and Confuſion that attend a Battle. 
So filly a Creature is Man, as that, intox- 
icated with the fumes of Vanity, he can 
feaſt on the thoughts of the Praiſes that ſhall 
be paid his Memory in future Ages with fo 
much extaſy, as to negle& his preſent Life, 
nay court and covet Death, if he but ima- 
gines that it will add to the Glory he had 
K 5 acquir'd 
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acquir'd before. There is no pitch of Self- 
denial that a Man of Pride and Conſtitution 
cannot reach, nor any Paſſion fo violent but 
he'll ſacrifiſe it to another which is ſuperior 
to it; and here I can but admire at the Sim- 


plicity of ſome good Men, wlio when they 


hear of the Joy and Alacrity with which 
holy Men in Perſecutions have ſuffer'd for 
their Faith, imagine that ſuch Conſtancy 
muſt exceed all human Force, unleſs it was 
ſupported by ſome miraculous Aſſiſtance 
from Heaven. As moſt People are unwil. 
ling to acknowledge all the frailties of their 
Species, fo they are unacquainted' with the 


Strength of our Nature, and know not that 


ſome Men of firm Conſtitution may work 
themſelves up into Enthuſiaſm by no other 
help than the violence of their Paſſions; yet 
it is certain, that there have been Men who 
only aſſiſted with Pride and Conſtitution to 
maintain the wort of Cauſes, have under- 
zone Death and Torments with as much 
chearfulneſs as the beſt of Men, animated 
with Piety and Devotion, ever did for the 
true Religion | 

To prove this aſſertion I could produce 
many Inſtances z but one or two will be ſuf- 
ficient. Jordanus Bruno of Nola, who wrote 
that horid piece of Blaſphemy call'd Saccio 
nella Beftia triumfante, and the infamous 
Famuns 
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Vannini were both executed for openly pro- 
feſſing and teaching of Atheiſmn: The latter 
mig ht have been pardon d the Moment be- 
fore the Execution, if he would have re- 
tracted his Doctrine; but rather than re- 
cant, he choſe to be burnt to Aſhes. As he 
went to the Stake, he was fo far from ſhew- 
ing any concern, that he held his Hand out 
to a Phyſician whom he happen'd to know, 
deſiring him to judge of the calmneſs of his 

Mind by the regularity of his Pulſe, and 
from thence taking an opportunity of making 
an impious Compariſon, utter'd a Sentence 
too execrable to be mention'd. To theſe 
we may joyn one Mahomet Effendi, who, 
as Sir Paul Ricaut tells us, was put to Death 
at Conftantinople, for having advanc'd ſome 
Notions againft the Exiſtence of a God. He 


likewiſe might have ſavd his Life by con- 


feſſing his Error, and renouncing it for the 
future; but choſe rather to perſiſt in his 


| Blaſphemies, ſaying, Tho' he had no Reward 


to expect, the Love of Truth conſtrain d him 
to ſuffer Martyrdom in its defence. 

I have made this Digreſſion chiefly to 
ſhew the Strength of Humane Nature, and 


what meer Man may perform by Pride and 


Conſtitution alone. Man may certainly be 
as violently rous'd by his Vanity as a Lyon 
is by his Anger, and not only this, Avarice, 
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Revenge, Ambition, and almoſt every Paf. 
lion, Pity not excepted, when they are ex- 
traordinary, may, by overcoming Fear, ſerve 
him, and even by himſelf be miſtaken for 
a Principle of Valour; as daily Experience 
muſt teach every body that will examine 
and look into the Motives from which ſome 
Men act. But that we may more clearly 
perceive what this , pretended Principle is 
really built upon, let us look into the ma- 
5 __ Military Affairs, and we ſhall 
n 


that Pride is no where ſo apenly en- 


couraged as there; As for Cloths, the 
very loweſt of the Commiſſion Officers have 
them richer, or at leaſt more gay and ſplen- 
did, than are generally wore by other Pea: 
ple of four or five times their Income, 


Moſt of them, and eſpecially thoſe that have 


Families, and can hardly ſubſiſt, wonld be 
very glad, all Europe over, to be leſs Expen- 
five that way; but it is a Force put upon 
them to uphold their Pride, which they don't 
think on. Ig 


But the ways and means to rovſe Man's 


Pride, and catch him. by it, are no where 
more groſly conſpicuous than in the Treat- 


ment which the Common Soldiers recieve, 


whole Vanity is tv be work'd upon, (be- 
cauſe there muſt be ſo many, at the cheapeſt 
Rate imaginable, Things we are accu- 
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ſtom'd to we don't mind, or elſe: what 


Mortal that never had feen a Soldier could 
look upon a Man accoutred with fo much 
paultry Gaudineſs and affected Finery, with- 
out laughing > The courſeſt Manufacture 
that can be made of Wool dy'd of a Brick 
duſt colour, goes down with him, becauſe 


it is imitation of Scarlet or Crimſom Cloth, 


and to make him think himſelf as liKe his 


Officer as 'tis poſſible with little or no Coſt, 
inſtead of Silver or Gold Lace, his Hat is 
trim'd with white or yellow Worſted, 
which in others would deſerve Bethlem; 


yet theſe fine Allurements, and the noiſe 


made upon a Calf's skin, have drawn in and 


been the Deſtruction of more Men in re- 


allity, than all the killing Eyes and bewitch- 


ing Voices of Women ever ſlew in Jeſt. To 


Day the Swineherd puts on his red Coat, 
and believes every body in earneſt that calls 


him Gentleman, and two Days after Sergeant 


Kite gives him a (ſwinging wrap with his 
Cane, for holding his Muſquet an Inch higher 


than he ſhonld do. As to the real Dignity 


of the Employment, in the two laſt Wars 
Officers, when Recruits were wanted, were 
allow'd to liſt Fellows convicted of Burglary 
and other Capital Crimes, which ſhews, 
that to be madea Soldier js deem'd to be a 
Preferment next to hanging. A Trooper ig 
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yet worſe than a Foot Soldier; for when he 
is moſt at Eaie, he has the Mortification of 
being Groom to a Horſe that ſpends more 
Money than himſelf When a Van reflects 
on all this, the Ulage they generally receive 
from their Officers, t'eir Pay, and the Care 
that is taken of them, when they are not 
wanted, muſt he not wonder how Wretches 
can be lo lilly as to be proud of being call'd 
Gentlemen Soldiers? Yet if they were not, 
no Art, Diſcipline or Money would be ca- 
pable of making them ſo Brave as Thouſands 
of them are, 

If we will mind what Effects Man's Bra- 
very without any other Qualifications to 
to ſweeten him, would have out of an Army, 


we ſhall find that it would be very perni- 


cious to the Civil Society, for if Man could 
conquer all his Fears, you would hear of no- 
thing but Rapes, Murthers and Violencesof 
all ſorts, and Valiant Men would be like 
Gyants in Romances: Politicks therefore 
diſcover'd in Men a mixt Mettle-Principle, 
which was a Compound of Juſtice, Honeſty 
and all the Mora! Virtues joyn'd to Cou- 
rage, and all that were poſle(&d of it turn'd 
Knights-Errand of courſe. They did abun- 
dance of Good throughout the World, by 
taming Monſters, delivering the Diftreſs'd, 
and killing the Oppreſſors. But the vgs 
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of all the Dragons being clipt, the Gyants 
deſtroy'd, and the Damſels every where ſet 
at Liberty, except ſome few in Spain and 
Jraly, who remain'd ſtill Captivated by their 
Monſters, the Order of Chivalry, to whom 
the Standard of Ancient Honour belong'd, 
has been laid aſide ſome time. It was like 
their Armours very maſſy and heavy; the 
many Virtues about it made it very trou- 
bleſome, and as Ages grow wiſer and wiſer, 
the Principle of Honour in the beginning of 
the laſt Century, was meited over again, 
and brought to a new Standard; they put in 
the ſame weight of Courage, half the quan- 
tity of Honeſty, and a very little Juſtice, 
but not a Scrap Of any other Virtue, which 
has made it very eaſie and portable to what 
it was. However, ſuch as is it there would 
be no living without in a large Nation; it is 
the tye of Society, and though we are be- 
nolding to our Frailties for the chief Ingre- 
dient of it, there is no Virtue at leaſt that 
lam acquainted with, that has been half 
o inſtramental to the civilizing of Mankind, 
Which in great Societies would ſoon degene- 
rate into cruel Villains and treacherous 
Slaves, were Honour to be remov'd from 
among them. | 


As 
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As to the Duelling Part which belongs to 
it, I pity the Unfortunate whoſe Lot it is; 
but to ſay, that thoſe who are guilty of it 
go by falſe Rules, or miſtake the Notions of 
Honour, 1s ridiculous ; for either there is 
no Honour at all, or it teaches Men to-re- 
ſent Injuries, and accept of Challenges. You 
may as well deny that it is the faſhion, what 
you ſee every body wear, as to ſay that de- 
manding and giving Satisfaction is againſt the 
Laws of true Honour, Thoſe that rail at 


Duelling, don't conſider the Benefit the So- 


ciety receives from that Faſhion: If every 


ill bred Fellow might aſe what Language 


he pleasd, without being call'd to an Ac- 
count for it, all Converſation would be 
ſpoil'd. Some grave People tell us, that the 
Greeks and Romans were ſuch valiant Men 
and yet knew nothing of Duelling but in 
their Country's Quarrel. This is very true 
but for that reaſon the Kings and Princes in 
Homer gave one another worſe Language 
than our Porters and Hackney Coachmen 
would be able to bear without Reſent- 
ment. Y 
Would you hinder Duellng, pardon 
body that offends that way, 7 nk as 
Laws againſt it as ſevere as you can, but 
don't take away the thing itſelf, theCuſtom of 
it. This will not only prevent the Frequency 
of 
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of it, but likewiſe of rendring the moſt 
reſolute and moſt Powerful cautious and 
circumſpect in their Behaviour, poliſh and 
brighten Seciety in general. Nothing civi- 
lizes a Man equally as his Fear, and ifnot all, 
(as my Lord Rochefter (aid) at leaſt moſt Men 
would be Cowards if they durſt: The dread 
of bing call'd to an account keeps abundance 
in awe, and there are thouſands of Mannerly 
and well accompliſh'd Gentlemen in Europe, 
who would have been inſolent and inſup- 
portable Coxcombs without it; beſides if 
it was out of Faſhion to ask Satisfaction for 
Injuries which the Law cannot take hold of, 
there would be twenty times the Miſchief 
done there is now, or elſe you muſt have 


twenty times the Conſtables and other Of- 


ficers to keep the Peace. I confeſs that 
though it happens but ſeldom, it is a Cala- 
mity to the People, and generally the Fa. 


milies it falls upon; but there can no per- 


fe Happineſs in this World, and all Feli- 
city has an Allay. The Act it ſelf is uncha- 
ritable, but when above Thirty in a Nation 
deſtroy themſelves in one Year, and not 
balf that number are kill'd by others, I don't 
think the People can be ſaid to love their 
Neighbours worſe than themſelves - It is 
ſtrange that a Nation ſhould grudge to. ſee 
perhaps half a dozen Men facrifisd in a 

Twelve. 
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Tweivemonth to obtain lo valuable a Blef. 
ſing, as the Politeneſs of Manners, the Plea- 
ſure of © onverſation, and the happineſs of 
Company 11 general, that is often ſo wil- 
ling to expoſe, and ſometimes loſes as many 
thouſands in a few Hours without know- 
ing whether it will do any good or not. 
would have no body that reflects on 
the mean Original of Honour complain of 
being gull'd and made a Property by cun- 


ning Politicians, but deſire every body to 


be fatisfied, that the Governors of Societies 
and thoſe in high Stations are greater Bub- 
bles to Pride than any of the reſt, If ſome 
great Men had not a ſuperlative Pride and 
every body underſtood* the Enjoyment of 
Life, who wou'd be a Lord Chancellor of 
England, a Prime Miniſter of State in 
France, or what gives more Fatigue, and 


not a ſixth part of the Profit of either, a Grand. 


Penſionary of Holland? The reciprocal 
Services which all Men pay to one another 
are the Foundation of the Society. The 
great ones are not flatter'd with their high 
Birth for nothing, 'tis to rouſe their Pride, 
and excite them to glorious Actions, that 
we extol their Race, whether it deferves it 
or not, and ſome Men have been compli- 


mented with the Greatneſs of their Family, 


and the Merit of their Anceſtors, when » 
| | the 
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the whole Generation you cou'd not find 
two but what were uxorious Fools, filly 
Bigots, noted Poltroons or debauch'd W hore- 
maſters, The eſtabliſh'd Pride that is inſe- 
perable from thoſe that are poſſeſs'd of 
Titles already, makes them often ſtrive as 
much not to ſeem unworthy of them, as the 
working Ambition of others that are yet 
without, renders them induſtrious and inde- 
fatigable to deſerve them. When a Gentle» 
man is made a Baron or an Earl, it is as 
great a Check upon him in many reſpects as 
a Gown and Cafſock are to a young Student 
that has been newly taken inro Orders; 

T he only thing of weight that can be faid 


f againſt modern Honour is, that it is directly 
f oppoſite to Religion. The one bids you 
1 bear Injuries with Patience, the other tells 
i you if you don't reſent them, you are not 
i MU fit to live. Religion commands you to 
leave all Revenge to God, Honour bids you 
B truſt your Revenge to no body but your 
; felf, even where the Law would do it for 


you. Religion plainly forbids Murther, 
Honour openly juſtifies it. Religion bids you 
4 not ſhed Blood upon any account whatever, 
Honour bids you fight for the leaſt Trifle. 
Religion is built on Humility, and Honour 
upon Pride, How to reconcile them muſt 
de left to wiſer Heads than mine. The 1 
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The Reaſon why there are ſo few Men of > 


real Virtue, and ſo many of real Honour, 


is, becauſeall the Recompence a Man has of 


a Virtuous Action, is the Pleaſure of doing 
it, which moſt People reckon but poor Pay; 
but the Self denial a Man of Honour ſub» 


mits to in one Appetite, is immediately re- 
warded by the Satisfaction he receives from 


another, and what he abates of his Avarice, 


or any other Paſſion is doubly repaid to his 
Pride: Befides, Honour gives large Grains 
of Allowance, and Virtue none. A Man of 


Honour muſt not cheat or tell a Lye; 


he muſt punctually repay what he borrows 
at Play, though the Creditor has nothing 
to ſhew for it; but he may drink and ſwear 
and owe Money to all the Tradeſmen in 
Town, without taking Notice of their dun- 
ning. A Man of Honour muſt be true to 
his Prince and Country, whilſt he is in thier 
Service; but if he thinks himſelf not well 


uſed, he may quit it, and do them all the 
Miſchief he can. A Man of Honour muſt 


never change his Religion for Intereſt, but 
he may be as debauch'd as he pleaſes, and 


never practiſe any. He muſt make no At- 
tempts upon his Friend's Wife, Davghter, 
Siſter, or any body that is truſted to his 


Care, but he may lye with all the World 


beſides, + 
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' (RY No Linmer for his Art is fam'd, 
Stone-cutters, Carvers are not nam'd © 


Page 16. Line 13. It is without doubt, 
that among the Confequences of a National 
Honeſty and Frugality, it wou'd be one not 
to build any new Houſes, or uſe new Ma- 
terials, as long as there were old ones e- 
nough to ſerve; © By this three Parts in four 
of Maſons, Carpenters, Bricklayers, &c. 
would want Employment; and the build- 
ing Trade being once deſtroy'd, what wou'd 
become of Limning, Carving, and other 
Arts that are miniſtring to Luxury, and 
have been carefully forbid by thoſe Law- 
givers that preferr'd a good and honeſt, 
to a great and wealthy Society, and en- 


deavoura to render their Subjects rather 


Virtuous than Rich. By a- Law of Ly- 
curgus, it was enacted, That the Ceiling of 
the Spartan Houſes ſhould only be wrought 
by the Ax, and their Gates and Doors only 
| ſmooth'd by the Saw; and this, ſays Plu- 


_ tirch, was not without Myſtery; for if. 


Epaminondas could ſay with ſo good a Grace, 
inviting ſome of his Friends to his Table, 
Come, Gentlemen, be ſecure, Treaſon would 
never come to ſuch a poor Dinner as this. 
Why might not this great Law-giver, J 
5 
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all probability, have thought, that ſuch ill. 


favour'd Houſes would never be capable 


of receiving Luxry and Superfluity ? 
It is reported, as the ſame Author tells 
us, that King Leotichidas, the firſt of that 
Name, who ſo little uſed to the fight of 
Carv'd Work, that being entertain'd at Co- 
rinth in a ſtately Room, he was much ſur. 
priz d to ſee the Timber and Ceiling fo finely 
wrought, ask'd his Hoſt whether the Trees 
grew ſo in his Country. 

The ſame want of Employment would 


reach innumerable Callings, and among 


the reſt, thoſe 


That join d rich Silks with Plate, 
And all the Trades ſubordinate. 


{As the Fable has it) wou'd be one of the 
firſt that ſhovld have reaſon to complain; 
for the Price of Land and Houſes being, 
by the removal of the vaſt numbers that 
had left the Hive, ſunk very low on the one 
| fide, and every body abhoring all other 


ways of Gain, but ſuch as were ſtrictly ho- 


neſt on the other. It is not probable that 
many without Pride or Prodigality ſhou'd 
be able to wear Cloth of Gold and Silver, 
or rich Brocades. The Conſequence of 


which would be, that not only the * 
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but likewiſe the Silver? ſpinner, the Hater, 


the Wire-drawer, the Bar- man, and the Re- 
finer, wou'd in a little time be affected with 
this Frugality. ” 


(S) Content, the Bane of Induftry; "7s 


Page 17. Line thelaft. I have been told 
by many, that the Bane of Induſtry is La- 
zineſs and not Content; therefore to prove 
my Aſſertion, which ſeems a Parodox to 
ſome, I ſhall treat of Lazineſs and Content 
ſeparately, and afterwards ſpeak of Induſtry, 


that the Reader may judge which it is of 


the two former that is moſt oppoſite to the 
latter. | g | 
Lazineſs is an Averfion to Bufineſs, gene- 
rafly attended with an unreaſonable defire 
of remaining unactve, and every body is 
lazy, who without being hinder'd by ary 
other warrantable Employment, refuſes or 
puts off any Buſineſs which he ought todo 


for himſelf or others. We ſeldom call any 


body lazy, but ſuch as we reckon inferior 
to us, and of whom we expect ſome Ser- 
vice. Children don't think their Parents 
lazy, nor Servants their Maſters, and if a 
Gentlemen indulges his Eaſe and Sloth ſo a- 
bominably, that he won't put on his own 
Shoes, though he is young and ſlender, no 
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body ſhall cal) him lazy for it, if he can 
keep but a Footman or ſome body elſe to do 
it for him. EY 

Mr. Dryden has given us a very good Idea 
of ſuperlative Slothfalneſs in the Perſon of a 
Luxurious King of AAgypt. His Majeſty ha- 
ving beſtow'd ſome conſiderable Gifts on ſe- 
veral of his Favourites; is attended by ſome 
of his chief Miniſters with a Parchment 
which he was to ſign to confirm thoſe Grants, 
Firſt he walksa few Turns to and fro with a 
heavy uneaſineſs in his Looks, then fits him- 
ſelf down like a Man that's tired, and at laſt 
with abundance of Reluctancy to what he 
was going about, he takes up the Pen, and 
falls a complaining very ſeriouſly of the 
length of the Word Prolomey, and ex. 
preſſes a great deal of Concern, that he 


ad not ſome ſhort Monoſyllable to his 


Name, which he thought wou'd fave him a 
world of Trouble. | 
We often reproach others with Lazineſs, 
becauſe weare guilty of it our (ſelves, Some 
days ago as two young Women fate knot- 

ting together, ſays one to the other, there 
comes a wicked Cold through that Door, 

you are the neareſt to it, Siſter, pray ſhut 
it. The other, who was the youngeſt, 
vouchſafed indeed to caſt a Look towards 
the Door, but ſate {till and ſaid nothing; 
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the eldeſt ſpoke again two or three times, 
and at laſt the other making her no Auſwer, 
nor offering to (tir, ſhe got up in a Pet 
and ſhut the Door herſelf; coming back 
to fit down again, ſhe gave the younger a 
very hard Look, and ſaid, Lord, Siſter Betty, 
would not be ſo lazy as you are for all the 
lVorld ; which the ſpoke fo earneſtly, that 
it bronght a Colour in her Face, The 
youngeſt ſhould have riſen I own, but if the 
eldeſt had not over-valu'd her Labour, ſhe 
ould have ſhut the Door herſelf, as ſoon 
as the Cold was offenſive to her, without 
making any words of it. She was not a- 
bove a Step farther from the Door than hec 
Filter, and as to Age, there was not eleven 
Months difference between them, and they 
rere both under Twenty. I thought it a 
hard Matter to determine which was the la- 
zieft of the two. 5 5 

There are a thouſand Wretches that are 
always working the Marrow out of their 
Bones for next to nothing, becauſe they are 
unthinking and ignorant of what the Pains 
they take are worth; whilſt others who are 
cunning and underſtand the true value of 
their Work, refuſe to be employ'd at under 
Rates, not becauſe they are of an unactive 
Temper, but becavſe they won't bear down 
the Price of theit Labour, A Country Gen- 
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tleman ſces at the back ſide of the Exchange 


- a Porter walking to and fro with his Hangs 


in his Pockets. 


Pray, lays'be, Friend, will 
you ſtep for me with this Letter as far as 
Bom Church, and I'll give you a Penny. II 
£0 with all in Heart, ſays t'other, but I muſt 
bave Two pence, Miafter 3 which the Gentle- 
man refuſing to give, the Fellow turn'd his 
Back, and told him, he'd rather play for 
nothing than work for nothing. The Gen- 
tleman thought it an vnaccountable piece of 
Lazineſs in a Porter, rather to faunter up 
and down for nothing than to be earning a 
Penny with as little trouble. Some Hours 


after he happen'd to be with ſome Friends 


at a 'Tavern-in Threarzeealeftreer, wheie 


one of them calling to mind that he had for- 
got to ſend for a Bill of Exchange that was 


— 


to go away with the Poſt that Night, was 
in great Perplexity, and immediately want: 
ed ſome body to go for him to Hichne/ 


with all the expedition imaginable, It was 


after Ten, in tie middle of Winter, a very 


rainy Night, ana all the Porters thereabouts 


Were gone to Bed. The Gentleman STe N very 


uneaſy, and faid whatever it coſt him that 
ſome body he mult fend; at laſt one of tle 
Drawers leeing him ſo very preiling, told 
hin that he kHew a Porter, who would riſe, 
if it was a Jod worth his while. Ht 
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nds /i while, ſaid the Gentleman very eagerly, 
8 don't doubt of that, good Lad, if you know of 
any body, let him make what kafte he ca, 
DIY ind H give him a Crown if he back Ey 
nut N 1welve o'Clock. Upon this the Drawer 
tle-Y took the Errand, left the Room, and in leis 
his than a Quarter of an Hour came back with - 
for the welcome News thit the Meſſage would 
zen. be diſpatch'd with all Expedition. The. 
e of Company in the mean time diverted them- 
up {elves as they had done before, but when it 
g 4M began to be towards Twelve, the Watches 
ours Y were pull'd out, and the Porter's return was - 
ends an the Diſcourſe,” Some were of Opinion - 
heie he might yet come before the Clock had 
for- truck 3 others thought it impoſſible, and 
Was now it wanted but three Minutes of Fwelve 2 
waSY when in comes the nimble Mieſſenger ſmoak- 
ant: ing hot, with his Cloaths as wet as Dung 
Key with the Rain, and his Head all over in a 
Was Bath of Sweat, He had nothing dry about 
ve) him bat the inſide of his Pocket- Boat, out 
souls of which he took the Bill he had been for, 
very and by the Drawer's Direction, preſented 
tral it to the Gentleman it belong'd to; who 
being very well pleas'd with the Diſpatch 
he had made, gave him the Crown he had 
mc promis'd, whilſt another fill'd him a Bumper, 
% and the whole Company commended his di- 
ligence. As the Fellow came nearer the 
1 | 1 
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Light, to take up the Wine, the Country 
Gentleman I] mentioned at firſt, to his great 
Admiration, knew lim to be the ſame Por- 
ter that had retus'd to eartt his Penny, and 
EY he thought the Lzicſt Mortal A- 
ve. 


to confound thoſe who remain unemploy'd 
tor want of an Opportunity cf exerting 
themſelves to the bei! Advantage, with ſuch 
as for want of Spirit, hug themſelves in their 
Sloth, and will rather ſtarve than ſtir, 
Withcut this Caution, we muſt pronounce 
all tle World more or leſs lazy, according 
to their Eſtimation of the Rewarr they are 
to purchate with their Labour, and then 


the moſt Induſtrious may.be call'd lazy. 
Content I call that calm Serenity of the 


Mind, which Men enjoy whilſt they think 
themſelves happy, and reft ſatisfied with the 
Station they arein: It implies a favourable 
Conſtruction of our preſent Circumſtances, 
and a peaceful Tranquility, which Men are 
Strangers to as long as they are ſollicitous 
about mending their Condition, This isa 
Virtue of which the Applauſe is very pre- 
carious and "uncertain; for according as 
Men's Circumſtances vary, they'll either 


be blam'd or commended for being poſſeſs'd 


of it. 


A. 


This Story teaches us, that we onght not 
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A ſingle Man that works hard at a labori- 


ous Trade, has a hundred a Year lett him 
by a Relation: This Change of Fortune - 


makes him ſoon weary of working, and not 
having Induſtry enough to put himſelf for- 
ward in the World, he reſolves to do no- 
thing at all and live upon his Income, As 
long as he lives within Compaſs, pays” for 
what he has, and offends no body, he ſhall 


be call'd an honeſt, quiet Man. The Vi- 


ctualler, his Landlay, the Taylor and o- 
thers divide what he has between them, 
and the Society is every Year the better for 
his Revenue. whereas, if he ſhoald follow 
his own or any other Trade, he muſt hinder 
others, and ſome body would have the leſs 
for what he ſhould get; and therefore, tho 
he ſhould be the idleſt Fellow in the World, 


lie a' Bed Fifteen Hours in Four and twen- 


ty, and do nothing but ſauntring up and 


down all the reſt of the time, no body 


wou'd diſcommend him, and his unactive 
Spirit is honour'd with the Name of Con- 
tent. | 

Bat if the ſame Man marries, gets three 


or four Children, and ſtill continues of the 


ſage eaſy Temper, reſts ſatisfied with what 
he has, and without endeavring to get a 
Penny, indulges his former Sloth: Firſt, 
his Relations, afterwards all his Acquain- 
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tance will be allarm'd at his Negtigence: 
T hey foreſee that his Income will not be ſuf- 
ficient to bring up ſo many Children hand- 
ſomely, and are afraid ſome of them may, 


if not a Burden, become a Diſgrace to them, 
When theſe Fears have been for (ome time 


whiſper'd about from. one to another, his 
Uncle Gr:ipe takes him to Task, and accoſts 
him in the following Cant; What, Ne- 
phew, no Buſineſs jet! Fie upont ! I cant 
imagine how you do to ſpend your Time, 
if you won't work at your own Trade, there 
are fifty ways that a Man may pick up a 
Penny by : You have a Hundred a Tear, 
i true, but your Charges encreaſe every Tear, 
and what muſt you do when your Children aie 
grown up? I have a better Eftate than you 
my ſelf, and yet you don't ſee me leave off niy 
Baſineſs; nay. I declare it, might I have the 


Mord I could mir lead the Life you do. 


*Tes no Buſineſs of mine, I own, but every 
body cy, lis a ſhame a young Man as you 
are, that has his Limbs and his Health ſhould 
not turn his Hands to ſomething or other, 


If theſe dmonitions do not reform him in 
a little time, and he continues half a Year 


longer without Employment, he'll become 
a Diſcourſe to the whole Neighbourhood, 
Qualifications that once 


got him the Name cf a quiet contented * 
| . 
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the lazieſt Fellow upon Earth: From 


whence it is manifeſt, that when we pro- 


nounce Actions good or evil, we only regard 
the Hurt or Benefit the Society receives 
from them, and not the Perſons who com- 
mits them. (See Page 31) 
Diligence and Induſtry are often uſed 
promiſcuouſly, to ſignify the ſame thing, 
but there is a great difference between them. 
A poor Wretch may want neither Diligence 
nor Ingermity, be a ſaving Pains taking Man, 
and yet without ſtriving to mend his Cir- 
cumſtances remain contented with the Station 
he lives in; but Induſtry implies beſides the 
other qualities a Thirſt after Gain, and an In- 
cefatigable delire of meliorating our Conditi- 
on, When Men think either the Cuſtomary 
Profit of their Calling, or elſe the ſhare of 
Buſineſs, they have too ſmall, they have two 
ways to deſerve the Name of Induſtrious, and 
they muſt be either Ingenious enough to find 
out uncommon, and yet warrantable Me- 
thods to encreaſe their Buſineſs or their Pro- 
fit, or elle ſupply that Defe& by a multiplicity 
of Occupations, If a Tradeſman takes care 
to provide his Shop, and gives due Attendance 
to thoſe that come to it, be is a diligent Man 
in his Buſineſs, but if, beſides that, he takes 


particular Pains to ſell to the fame Ad- 
vantage 
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vantage a better Commodity than the 
reſt of his Neighbours, or if by bis abſe- 
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quiouſneſs, or foine other god quality, get- 
ting into a large Acquaiutance, he ufes all 
poſſible Endeavours ef drawing Cuſtomers 


to his Houie, he then may be cali'd induftri- 


ous A Cobler, thy he is not employ'd 
half of bis Time, if he neglects no Buſineſs, 
and makes diſpatch when he has any, is a 


diligent Man; but if he runs of Errants when 
he has wok, or makes hut Shoepins, and 
ſerves as a Watchman a Nights, be delerves 
the Name of Indoftrious. 


If what has been ſaid in this Remark be 
duely weigh'd, we ſhall find either that La- 


zZine|s and Content are very near a*kin, or 
if there be a great difference between them, 


that the latter is more contrary to Induſtry 
than the former. | 


(T) To make a great an honeſt Hive. 


Page 19. Line 2. This perhaps might be 
done where People are contented to be poor 


and hardy; but if they would likewiſe en- 


joy their Eaſe and the Comforts of the 


World, and be at once an opulent, potent, 


and flouriſhing as well as a Warlike Nation, 


it is utterly impoſſible. I have heard Peo- 
ple ſpeak of the mighty Figure the Spartans 


made 
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made above all the Common-Wealths of 
Greece, notwithſtanding their urcommon 
Frugdlity and other exemplary Virtues, 
But certainly there never was a Nation 
whoſe Greatnels was more empty than 
theirs: The Splendor they livd in was 
inferior to that of a Theatre, and the only 
thing they could be proud of, was, that 
they enjuy'd nothing, They were indeed 
both fear'd and eſteem'd Abroad: They 
were fo famed for Valour. and Skill in Mar- 
tial Aſſairs, that their Neighbours did not 
only court their Friendſhip and Aſliſtance in 
their Wars, but were ſatiefied and thought 
themſelves ſure of the Victory, if they 
could but get a Spartan General to Com- 
mand their Armies. But then their Diſci- 
pline was ſo rigid, and their manner of Li- 
ving ſo Auſtere ard void cf all Comfort, that. 
the moſt temperate Man among us would 
reſuſe to ſubmit to the Rigour of ſuch un- 
couth Laws. There was a perfect equa- 
lity among them: Gold and Silver Coin were 
cried down; their current Money was made 
of Ircn, to render it of a great Bulk and 
little worth: To lay up Twenty or Thirty 
Pounds, requir'd a pretty large Chamber, 
end to remove it nothing leſs than a Yoke 
of Oxen. Another Remedy, t! ey had a- 
2ainft Luzury, was, that they were oblig'd. 

| to 
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to eat In common. of the fame Meat, and 
they ſo little allow'd any body to Dine or 
Sup by himſelf at Home, that Agzs, one of 
their Kings, _ vanquifh'd the Athens- 


ans, and ſending for his Commons at his 
return Home (becauſe he deſir'd privately 
to eat with his Queen) was N by the 
Polemarc hi. ? 5 | 

In training up'their Youth, their chief 


Care, ſays Piatarch, was to make them good 


Subjects, to fit them to endure the fatigues 
of long and tedious Marches, and never to 
return without Victory from the Field. 
When they were Twelve Years old, they 
lodg'd in little Bands, upon Beds made of the 


Ruſhes, which grew by the Banks of the 


River Eurotas; and becauſe their Points 
were ſharp, they were to break them off 
with their Hands without a Knife: 
were a hard Winter, they mingled: ſome 
Thiſtle down with their Ruſhes to keep 
them warm (ſee Plutarch in the of Life of 


If it 


„ 


* 
» 


Lycurgus.) From all theſe Circumſtances 
it is plain, that no Nation on Earth was leſs 


effeminatez but being 


debarr'd from all 


the Comforts of Life, they could have no- 
thing for their Pains but the Glory of being 
a Warlike People inur'd to Toils and Hard: 
ſhips, which was a happineſs that few Peo- 
ple would have car'd for upon the fame 

Terms 
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BH Terms: And tho' they had been Maſters 
d of the World, as long as they enjoy'd no 
r more of it, Engliſhmen would hardly have 
of envy'd them their Greatneſs, What Man 
1 ' want now adays has ſufficiently been ſnewn 
is in Remark (N) where I have treated of real 
y Pleaſures. | | 
e =D ER. 
5 (I) T enjoy the World's Conveniencies, 
of 4 
d. Page 19. Line 3z. That the Words De- 
es cency and Conveniency were very ambigu- 
0 ous, and not to be underſtood, unleſs we 
5 were acquainted with the Quality and Cir- 
y cumſtances of the Perſons that made uſe of 
ie | them, as has been hinted already in Re- 
1e mark (J.). The Goldſmith, Mercer, or any 
= other of the moſt creditable Shopkeepers, 
ff that has Three or Four Thouſand Pounds to 
* ſet up with, muſt have two Diſhes of Meat 
e every Day, and ſomething extraordinary for 
p Sindays, His Wife mut have a Damask 
ft. Bed againſt her lying in, and two or three 
es. Rooms very well furniſh'd: The following 
5 Summer ſhe muſt have a Houſe, or atleaſt 
11 very good Ledgings in the Country. A 
"I Man that has a Being out of Town, - muſt 
g have a Horſe; his Footman muſt have ano- 
4. ther. If he has a tolerable Trade, he ex- 
5 pects in Eight or Ten Years time to keep 


e „3 mis 
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his Coach, which notwithſtanding he hopes 
that after he has fſlaved (as he calls it) for 
Two or Three and Twenty Years, he ihal!| 
be worth at leaſt a Thouſand a Year for his 
Eldeſt Son to inherit, and Two or Three 
Thouſand Pounds for each of his other Chil. 
dren to begin the World with; and when 
Men of ſuch Circumſtances pray for their 
daily Bread, and mean nothing more extra- 
vagant by it, they are counted pretty mo- 
deft People. Call this Pride, Luxury, Su- 
perfluity, or what you pleaſe, it is nothing 
but what onght to be in the Capital of a 
Houriſhing . Nation: Thoſe of inferiour Con- 
dition muſt content themſelves with leſs 
coſtly Conveniencies, as others of higher 
Rank will be ſure to make theirs more ex. 
penſive. Some People call it but Decency 
to be ſerv'd in Plate, and reckon a Coach 
and Six among the neceſſary Comforts of 
Liſe; and if a Peer has not above Three or 
Four Thouſand a Year, his Lordſhip is 
counted Poor. . 
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